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THE DOMINICANS AT CAMBRIDGE 


IT is seventeen years since BLACKFRIARS, then in its infancy, 
welcomed the return of the Dominicans to Oxford, and it 
now has the added joy of welcoming the return of the Friar- 
Preachers to the sister University. It is an interesting coin- 
cidence that the original foundation at Cambridge, in 1238, 
also took place seventeen years after the first foundation at 
Oxford. Both were suppressed by Henry VIII in 1538, so 
that Cambridge has been just four centuries without resident 
Dominicans, though many well-known friars have worked 
there individually as preachers and lecturers in the last few 
years. Not a few Cambridge men, moreover, have entered 
the Order since the suppression in 1538, the most famous 
being Thomas Heskins who ruled the English Friars as 
Vicar-Provincial during Elizabeth’s reign. He was one of 
the foremost champions of the Catholic cause and his well- 
known book, The Parliament of Christ, written in defence of 
the Real Presence in the Blessed Sacrament, brought on him 
the unwelcome attention of the government. About 1566 
the authorities were seeking him in Cambridge. One of the 
succeeding Vicars-General, Cardinal Philip Howard, who 
did so much for the Province in penal times, was as a youth 
entered by his parents at St. John’s College, Cambridge, but 
the outbreak of the Civil War between Charles I and the 
Parliament brought his stay to an abrupt end, his parents 
sending him for safety into Flanders. 

Of the history of the Dominicans in Cambridge before the 
Reformation we have a great deal of information. It mostly 
concerns, however, individual friars celebrated in theology, 
philosophy, scripture and other branches of ecclesiastical 
study, rather than the Priory as such; and this is to be 
expected, seeing that Dominican Cambridge did the same 
work as Dominican Oxford. They were both amongst the 
six or seven great houses of theology to which Provincials 
of other Provinces had the right to send students. Names of 
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some of the foreign Dominican students at Cambridge can 
be seen in the episcopal registers of Ely still extant. By no 
means all the English Dominicans made their studies at 
Oxford or Cambridge; these houses were only for such 
students as showed special promise of becoming useful pro- 
fessors; the others went to studia of lesser rank such as those 
of London, King’s Langley, Hereford, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
and Exeter. The average Dominican community at Cam- 
bridge numbered between seventy and eighty; that of 
Oxford between ninety and a hundred. 

In a Dominican house of theology such as that at Cam- 
bridge we must not expect to find an established and settled 
community, as in a Benedictine monastery or, for that 
matter, as in an ordinary pre-reformation Dominican 
priory where the community was very rarely changed. Thus 
neither the Oxford nor Cambridge house has a definite cor- 
porate history, and both houses might almost be considered 
as one. Just as St. Albert and St. Thomas went from Paris 
to Cologne and back, or to Naples and Rome, so also the 
great English doctors, like William of Alton, William of 
Hotham and Cardinal Macclesfield, went between Oxford 
and Paris. Similarly Cambridge’s great Dominican pro- 
fessors, Simon of Boraston, Robert Holcot, Thomas Ring- 
stead and John Bromyard, who were amongst the most 
renowned writers of their day, passed continually from 
Cambridge to Oxford and back again. This must have gone 
far to prevent any stupid jealousy between the two commu- 
nities, without however removing the honest rivalry that is 
not without value. The best in Oxford went to Cambridge, 
and the latter in turn gave her best to Oxford, and both 
gave of their best to Paris, Bologna, and Cologne. 

The new house at Cambridge, beautifully designed and 
constructed in the Italian style and admirably adapted for a 
small pioneer Dominican community, has been most gener- 
ously given by Mrs. Bullough, widow of the late Professor 
Edward Bullough, himself also a devoted friend of the 
Order. Our readers will join us in our profound confidence 
that the hopes of these signal benefactors will be realized 
and that the Cambridge Blackfriars will grow in time to the 
magnificent stature of its predecessor of pre-reformation 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY INTELLECTUALISM 
OF ST. ALBERT THE GREAT* 


IT was not, perhaps, without a certain over-simplification 
that, in the course of the Middle Ages, men were pleased to 
qualify the great Masters of thought and Doctors of the 
Church by some epithet which expressed the most typical 
feature of their intellectual and spiritual make-up. St. 
Thomas was the Angelic Doctor, St. Bonaventure the 
Seraphic Doctor, Tauler the Ecstatic Doctor, and so on. At 
any rate, we must not stop short at the obvious implication 
of these epithets, nor limit the rich genius of these Masters 
under pretext of determining its characteristic. Bonaven- 
ture the Seraphic was an extremely vigorous speculative 
thinker, Thomas the Angelic admirably described the powers 
of Love, and Tauler the Mystic analysed in a most detailed 
manner the demands of simple asceticism. We must pene- 
trate to the profounder significance of these epithets, and see 
in them, with the superabundance and variety of gifts, the 
type of an intellectual and spiritual life, the unifying point 
in which all these gifts are rooted and co-ordinated. 

St. Albert, ‘‘Master’’ Albert as he was called, was given 
the title of Universal Doctor. Taking the word in its super- 
ficial signification, we might imagine him as a kind of living 
encyclopaedia, a storehouse in which were accumulated 
the most heterogeneous materials; and this would not be 
untrue, for Albert was one of the most encyclopaedic char- 
acters of history. But the word has a deeper sense, not 
represented by the thirty-six folio volumes of his works. 
Universality is an attitude of mind, the characteristic of an 
outlook which is ready to embrace the whole of reality, 
which is consciously imbued with all that science stands for, 
with all that is of value in science and necessary to it; and 
the primary requirement of science is Universality. 





i Translation of a précis, prepared by the author, of a lecture given 
by him in French at Blackfriars, Oxford, on December 8th, 1937. The 
original lecture was entitled: Albert le Grand et la révolution intellec- 
tuelle du XIIlIe siécle. 
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The savant is not he who knows everything, but he who 
believes in the intelligibility of all things, who knows that 
all things have a raison d’étre and therefore structure and 
laws; it is he who understands that the greatness and beauty 
of the human mind consist in being open to all reality, in 
that interior appetite and spiritual possession of which 
Albert himself, after Aristotle, makes an_ intellectual 
“‘virtue.’’ There we have true curiosity, not a superficial 
and volatile quality, but a robust healthiness of mind ex- 
pressing itself by an insatiable appetite for knowledge and a 
courageous openness of mind upon the whole world. It was 
in this deep sense that Albert possessed the spirit of 
curiosity; he possessed its impatience, its trenchant im- 
petuosity, and its restlessness. There we have his whole soul 
and, we might say, his vocation in contrast to the serene 
and imperturbable stability of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

At a certain point medieval Christianity found itself at 
the cross-roads—it encountered science. That was a grave 
moment; should the Christian, in order to assure himself of 
heavenly things, keep himself apart from earthly ones? 
Many did not know what to make of that ‘science’ which 
presented itself already fully equipped, rich with the 
treasures of antiquity, handed on and enlarged by Arab 
civilisation. They felt themselves faced by a formidable 
power; for, to great minds, science is heavier with the 
unknown which it will reveal, than with the knowledge it 
has already stored up. To the question whether science 
should be received many replied: No. Albert answered: 
Yes. And if we remember that three times since then 
Christian Philosophy has lost its chance by having said: No 
at three of the cross-roads of human history—first, at the 
scientific renaissance of the 15th century; then when faced 
with the Cartesian mathematical theories in the 17th cen- 
tury, and last when confronted by the growth of physical 
and natural science in the 19th—if we remember the lamen- 
table crisis and moral defeats brought about by this mis- 
guided refusal, we can understand something of Albert’s 
daring prevision as well as the immense service rendered 
at the time of the first intoxication of rationalism in the 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY INTELLECTUALISM OF ST. ALBERT 


Western world in the 13th century. It is this which to-day 
has rightly earned for ‘‘Master Albert’’ the title of ‘‘Doctor 
of the Church.’’ 

Albert had, to begin with, the primary characteristic of 
intellectual curiosity—the passion for research. It was truly 
a passion with him to extend continually his knowledge, his 
documentation, his experiments, and that with a tenacious- 
ness, an intrepidity which ended by becoming legendary, 
so deeply was the imagination of his contemporaries 
struck by them. After his death, Albert had the reputation 
of a sorcerer, a worker of magic, one who played with the 
secrets of nature, even at the price of a pact with the Devil! 
There we see the popular naiveté, which imagines that the 
laws of nature are mysteries which may only be violated by 
esoteric operations. Some even said that Albert had obtained 
from God the privilege of penetrating into Purgatory and 
staying there some days in order to know what happened 
there. But this is only the mutilated echo of the reputation 
which his curiosity earned for him in his life-time; stupor et 
miraculum, the Chronicle says, and Roger Bacon himself, 
who had no love for him, records with resentment that he 
was treated as an ‘‘authority’’ in the University world. 

Although occupied by many other cares, he retained this 
intellectual hunger from his youth to the end of his life. 
Everything interested him, mineralogy, botany, anatomy, 
medicine, alchemy, cosmography, meteorology, the science 
of colours, optics; and this not as a collector, but as an 
observer who knows how to generalise, to seek for causes, 
to extract a law, and to construct an hypothesis. His books 
are full of acute observations on flora and fauna, on the 
phenomena of nature. By his description of the laws of 
animal life he doubled the treasure of knowledge transmitted 
to us by the ancients. It would be easy to give examples 
of his investigations in every branch of science, and he 
himself has related the adventures which he owed to his 
curiosity. But what must strike us most is that this re- 
search was dominated by an idea, or better still by a con- 
ception of the life of the mind, which was then a novelty 
and of incalculable import. For Albert the intelligence had 
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a twofold resource, a twofold kind of knowledge, the 
inductive and the deductive. For us to-day this is a com- 
monplace, but in his time the very words themselves were 
new. Albert was the first who, reflecting on his work and 
taught by Aristotle, understood that the human mind 
advances by two paths entirely different, yet necessarily 
bound up one with the other. Experience and reasoning, 
these are the two processes by which we attain to reality 
and are able to give an account of its causes and its genesis. 
Two examples of induction have become famous; in the 
traditional controversy between the theories of Galen and 
those of Aristotle, Albert demonstrated that the origin of the 
movement of animals lies in the nerve centres of the brain, 
and not in the heart, a truly sensational overturning of all 
physiology and medicine. Supported by Arabian mathe- 
maticians, he proved, by the method of differences, that the 
influence of the moon is the cause of tides. Thus must the 
ever new richness of experience be united to the lucidity of 
rational construction in order to build up the hierarchy of 
knowledge and express therein the internal order of things, 
their architecture in the ideal order. 

This brings us to the heart of the problem. That extra- 
ordinary discernment of new methods by which to know the 
world and nature is, after all, only the working out of that 
passionate search for the intelligible which was the very 
foundation of the soul of Albert and the essential character- 
istic of his curiosity, that true curiosity, the curiosity which 
formerly inspired the whole spirit of Greek thought, that 
confidence in the power of reason to co-ordinate reality, 
which remains, with Hellenism, the basis of all Western 
civilisation. It was Albert who, by introducing Aristotle, 
established in the West this confidence in reason. 

To-day, after seven centuries of natural science and 
rational philosophy, we can scarcely imagine what 
novelty there was in such an attitude of mind and, indeed, 
how disturbing men found it. Here, as elsewhere, in order 
to be a good historian and to perceive these developments, 
one must not so much learn as forget, in order to redis- 
cover in all its naive freshness the religious soul of the 13th 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY INTELLECTUALISM OF ST. ALBERT 


century and try to view the world through its eyes. 


It was not nature in itself that attracted the primitive 
medieval mentality; certainly the spectacle of nature did 
not leave it insensible, but in that nature and that world, 
which it admired in a confused way yet without real pene- 
tration, the medizval mind perceived, over and above the 
outward appearance, an august symbol of God and of 
spiritual realities. The soul’s imagination did not stop short 
at things in their own proper substance; the lily in its 
majestic whiteness became a theme for moral reflexions on 
purity; the lion was only the symbol of strength, and the 
lamb of meekness; the revolutions of the stars, the calcula- 
tion of which is the most splendid triumph of the science of 
the Universe, had been made merely the occasion of compli- 
cated symbolisms with regard to the heavens and the 
heavenly bodies. The world, the cosmic reality, mystically 
transformed by this superabundance of symbolism, was lost 
to sight, being used thus exclusively for moral and religious 
allegory. 

Through this perpetual reference to the invisible, visible 
realities lose their immediate content; they are no longer 
grouped according to their natures, nor classed according to 
their affinities and differences, but according to the 
exigences of disparate symbols and pious imagination. They 
are nothing else but a transparent veil, a system of signs, 
a ‘‘mirror,’’ ‘‘vestiges’’ of God. A sublime chaos, full of 
religious and mystical values, but useless for the savant 
with an awakening critical spirit. 

But now, suddenly, like an immense organised being, the 
world, the ‘‘cosmos,’’ appears. It exists. It lives. Its 
phenomena are linked together, ruled by laws which are 
commanded and explained by a deep-seated nature. It isa 
magnificent hierarchy, a universe to be admired for its order 
which is determined by principles within itself; and because 
it has a nature, laws, determinism, this world is ‘‘intelli- 
gible,’’ it responds to an ‘‘idea,’’ and all the play of the 
spheres, governed by necessity, becomes a splendidly 
organised evolution. In short, these are realities and no 
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longer merely signs, realities in which the intelligence can 
delight. Creation certainly proclaims still the glory of God. 
but no longer through shadows, mere wrappings of the 
mysterious; it is reality itself, it is Nature made up of 
natures; the science of physics is born, and all the other 
sciences appear one by one. Francis Bacon was to discover, 
in the 16th century, the world of phenomena and the riches 
of experimental observation; but the discovery of which we 
speak was still more radical, was not phenomena, but the 
very being of things, the physis of Aristotle. 

Doubtless, in this new science and in opening up the 
treasure-house of Greek learning, there were many errors, 
out-of-date biological conceptions and astronomical theories 
which make us smile. But I would give a thousand errors 
of fact for the enthusiastic freshness of those minds which 
thus discovered nature. It would be possible to criticize 
details and applications, to change laws, set aside hypo- 
theses; that is of small importance, the idea remains—the 
world is a system of ordered and stable realities, and an 
object of science: man shall possess the earth. 

And this man himself enters a new phase. He also is a 
world, he also a nature. This nature must be scrutinized, 
the structure of its faculties discovered, its laws observed and 
its determinism pursued. It is not sufficient to give oneself 
up to interior inspiration, even were it in love of God; there 
is a rational order which must be maintained, and to respect 
this is in no way to dishonour the Divine presence. The 
appetite for beatitude—that interior passion which con- 
sumed Augustine and exalted the mystics, the inviolable 
refuge of the religious soul—becomes itse'f a law of nature, 
the most profound law of man’s intellectual nature. The 
whole of morality finds its light therein. 

Finally, God at the very summit, postulated by this 
eternal order; God, the reason for the world, the fountain- 
head of ideas, universal intelligence, no longer only the God 
of mystics, but the First Mover, Primary Being, Creator of 
natures, ‘‘Pure Act.’’ What a new light! But what a 
problem also, nearly a tragic one, after the rupture with 
the pious convention of a symbolic world, to reconcile the 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY INTELLECTUALISM OF ST. ALBERT 


God dear to the mystics and the ‘‘Pure Act’’ of the 
philosophers. 

The God of the Philosophers? Soon He becomes the God 
of Poets; for this splendid force of the cosmos is by no 
means only matter for speculation, it is also, in its intelli- 
gible beauty, material for poetry. The work of Dante was 
to be the fruit of this first encounter of the medieval mind 
with the reality of nature. In any civilisation it is the 
counter-proof of a philosophy thus to raise up a poet. Dante 
was to be, together with the Scholasticism of which he was 
the son, the expression of that gaiety of mind which took 
hold of the 13th century. All the poetry of Dante, disciple 
of Albert and of Thomas, was born of this, of the conviction 
that an intelligible rhythm orders the variations of things 
and that the refulgence of beauty springs from the internal 
ordering of the natures of things. 

Dante is to be only the supreme product of an intellectual 
vitality which came into being at Paris between 1240 and 
1250 in the school of Maitre Albert and was destined to lead 
his contemporaries to the discovery of a new world. In very 
truth it was the discovery of a new world that Albert under- 
took, the discovery in Aristotle of the world of ancient 
wisdom, a revelation that would set the youthful University 
of Paris in a turmoil and soon draw the whole of Christianity 
in its train. 

It is one of the most justifiable commonplaces of history 
to describe the literary and artistic intoxication of Florence 
in the 15th century under the magnificent patronage of the 
Medicis: it was a very epidemic of learning, a delight of 
the mind in the joy of thinking, the supreme gladness of an 
intellectual feast. Yet it seems true to say that the intel- 
lectual inebriation of the Paris of 1250 was deeper, let us 
even say more revolutionary. It was not a revelation of 
plastic beauty or Ciceronian eloquence in the realm of 
imagination and sensibility; it was a revelation of nature, 
of its truth, its being, in the realm of intelligence, and this 
light of reason turned upon the world seems to have thrown 
off its balance the simple curiosity of those men. Let us not 
forget, moreover, the circumstances in which the seduction 
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of these novelties was exercised. Albert was teaching at 
Paris at the time that Notre Dame de Paris was being com- 
pleted, at the time when the Roman de la Rose was being 
written, at a time when the Communes had definitely won 
their freedom, at a time when the economic world had just 
discovered the fruitfulness of credit, and when, finally, St. 
Louis presided over the genesis of world-politics. At the 
centre of these movements was Paris, a ‘‘school of Athens’’ 
(the phrase was then current and is significant), yet a school 
that was agitated and noisy, not serene and quiet, as under 
the brush of Raphael. 

Albert, forsooth, not a Master of Arts but a theologian, 
not an ordinary cleric but a religious and, what was worse, 
one of these new mendicant religious who made special pro- 
fession of the following of Christ, Albert, a young professor 
of five and thirty years, had undertaken ‘‘to make Aristotle 
intelligible to the Latins.’’ Aristotle who had been thrice 
condemned in thirty years, Aristotle suspect for a decade of 
centuries, Aristotle whom it was forbidden to teach in the 
University! There was a fine uproar, first amongst his 
brethren in the Priory, then amongst the body of the theo- 
logians, ever ready to take fright and conservatives on 
principle; and if we are to judge by Albert’s retorts the 
conflict was violent enough. 

The issue at stake in this conflict was considerable in 
effect, and the danger to be encountered was real; the whole 
mind of Christendom was at grips with the m‘ad of Greece. 
It may be that we have not made ourselves sufficiently 
aware of the permanent reality of the problem set before the 
Christian soul by the acceptation of this ancient humanism. 
It was not merely the detailed deficiencies in Aristotle that 
were formidable, grave as they were; it was that ideal of 
universal intelligibility, that confidence in reason, that con- 
quest of nature by man. What was thus born again of a 
sudden, covering an immensely wider field and backed by 
a finished technique, was the old antagonism between Greek 
philosophy and Christian faith which had shaken the first 
centuries. Aristotle was all the more dangerous to this 
faith in that he expressed, with incomparable weight and 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY INTELLECTUALISM OF ST. ALBERT 


with all the virulence of intellectual clarity, that Attic spirit 
of which the spirit of Christianity fell foul at its very birth. 

For the Greek the whole ideal of man, his whole desire, 
is to make for himself a representation of the universe, to 
think by his reason, to take pleasure in the one and in the 
other, to submit himself and to conquer at the same time. 
For the Christian, son of God, cast upon the earth as into 
a place of exile, the universe and inanimate nature have no 
importance; he makes haste to pass them by in order to 
find in his faith alone the true meaning of his life. 

For the Greek this universe develops in the course of time 
an eternal order wherein the cycles follow on without end in 
an inviolable determinism, and human destinies lose them- 
selves in an anonymous Destiny, majestic and implacable. 
For the Christian, on the contrary, this world has a history, 
a moving and tragic history; for God created it in the 
beginning (for the Greek there was no beginning) by an act 
of love; and at every step, in every being, we can find the 
vestige of this divine out-pouring, the precious likeness by 
means of which we acquire knowledge, true knowledge, the 
only knowledge; for that is the true nature of things and the 
law that governs them, they are properly the symbols 
wherein we see and make contact with the Creator, symbols 
with which we contract a divine fraternity, like St. Francis 
of Assisi, treating them with respect and tenderness. Sin 
had, indeed, effaced the image of God in the world but, by 
a new act of love, God became man and died upon the Cross. 
How are we to react to this Divine Folly before which the 
wisdom of men remains stupified? All the intellectual light 
of Greece would not equal in value the simplest vision of the 
Christ crucified; and all the greatness of ancient wisdom 
is no more than a pitiful mediocrity for the poor mendicant 
Francis who has left all to be faithful to the love of Jesus. 

That is the drama, and it concerns Albert himself not 
least of all. Had he not himself become a mendicant, like 
Francis and Dominic, for the love of Christ? You will 
understand now that, when Brother Bonaventure publicly 
denounced the work of Albert and Thomas Aquinas before 
the whole University throughout a Lenten Course at Paris, 
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this was no pettifogging dispute between brothers; it was a 
whole attitude to life that was in question. Albert was well 
aware of it, for at the age of eighteen he had been tempted 
to abandon the religious life and find his freedom again. 
But witness his audacity. He did not believe, as the 
Averroists did, that religious and rational knowledge are 
heterogeneous. He intended to lessen no whit the purity of 
his faith nor the tenderness of his love in opening his mind 
wide to reason, to science, to nature. On the contrary, he 
believed so firmly in the absolute truth of Faith and in the 
power of Love that for him the free and sane development 
of his reason could never do aught but exalt his faith and 
increase his love. An intelligible world manifests and 
magnifies God much more and much better than any 
mysterious jumble of symbols. Let Aristotle enter, then, 
and with him all the light of ancient Greece! ‘‘My inten- 
tion,’’ he says more than once, ‘‘is to procure for the Latins 
the knowledge of all the Aristotelian sciences.’’ 

Such was the true renaissance, the renaissance in its 
origins and in its initial audacity. It is not the Renaissance 
of the 15th century that represents the most critical period 
of the transfer and triumph of Greek science and reason 
within the civilisation of the West; it is the 13th century 
with its discovery of Aristotle. The Renaissance of the 
Quattrocentro was certainly a humanism, but before all a 
‘literary’? humanism, a revolution in the world of art, of 
imagination, of sensibility; but it must be allowed that there 
is a humanism of the mind over and above the humanism 
of letters, with all the confidence in the stability, the worth, 
the efficacity that nature and man imply. It is the 
humanism of Plato, of Aristotle, of Pericles, and not merely 
that of Cicero and the Rhetoricians. 

Albert was so far victorious. St. Thomas could now come, 
for the way was open. The struggle would be continued and 
three condemnations would have to be faced; but science 
would have its appointed place in Christian thought. 

In order to understand the effectiveness of this intellectual 
revolution, one would now have to follow the reactions to it 
in the various domains of knowledge from natural science to 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY INTELLECTUALISM OF ST. ALBERT 


theology itself. Let it suffice here to mention a pregnant 
reflection of Albert’s upon the treasure of knowledge already 
at his disposal: ‘‘Nevertheless,’’ he says, ‘ aot all the demon- 
strative sciences are yet established; and there remain still 
many to be discovered.’’ In all the thirty-six volumes of 
Albert I do not know of a proposition at once more audacious 
and more clear-sighted. Whilst so many others were finding 
complacency in the knowledge they had acquired as in a 
closed and limited world, Albert had that sense of the lasting 
productiveness of the mind in the presence of reality. If it is 
true that in the domain of the mind the stages of progress 
are marked by the discovery and establishing of new ‘‘types 
of intelligibility,’’ it has to be said that the curiosity of Albert 
has provided both the hope and the audacity of such a 
progress. 

Albert has earned the title of ‘‘Universal Doctor’’ less by 
the extent of his investigations than by the spirit which 
inspired them. It is because of this spirit that Albert is 
called ‘‘the Great.’’ St. Thomas, too, was to be great; but 
he was rather to be called the ‘‘Angelic Doctor’’ by reason 
of the limpidity of his intelligence. It is Albert who is 
properly called ‘‘the Great,’’ a giant unmeasurable almost, 
by reason of the power of his work. St. Thomas was to bea 
genius in order and measure, and his unalterable patience 
under attacks, so different from the restlessness and violence 
of Albert, was the effect of his intellectual equilibrium within 
a harmonious system. Albert had not reached the unity of 
an organised system; he seems to have been over-flooded by 
the light he had discovered. But, make no mistake, the 
system of St. Thomas lives only by the spirit of Albert, for 
it is born of that spirit. 

Albert was great in the exact sense, the human sense of 
the word; he was, as Aristotle would have said, magnani- 
mous, magna anima, with that intellectual magnanimity 
which is the rarest of all for it demands a research into Truth 
wholly and courageously loyal. It is a loyalty of this sort, 
whole and courageous, that constitutes the sanctity of 
a Doctor of the Church. And herein was the sanctity of 
Albert the Great, Saint and Doctor of the Church. 

M. D. Cuenu, O.P. 
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PATRISTIC REVIVAL 


FOR a Thomist the validity of any method in patristic study 
can be gauged by the effort to attain to an objective know- 
ledge of patristic thought. It is only for its own sake that 
truth is to be sought for if we are to chance to find it. The 
theologian who brings his own preconceptions to the study 
of the Fathers will only rediscover what he has himself pre- 
conceived. The controversialist who uses patristic texts as 
missiles will find them both as malleable and as harmless as 
snowballs. It is a futile thing to read the Fathers in relation 
to problems and to controversies that were beyond their 
imagining, for their writings can only be intelligible in terms 
of their own setting, not of ours. Hesitatingly and clumsily 
we must try to place them in the time context and the 
cultural pattern of their lives. 

It is only gradually that such a method is becoming 
possible. It would be naive to ignore the value of the labour 
of the past. French and German Catholicism have main- 
tained a record of continuous achievement in patristics which 
is only paralleled by the high tradition of Anglican scholar- 
ship. But of their nature such traditions cannot be static. 
Our knowledge of Hellenistic cultural factors is as new as the 
science of Byzantine paleography and both are critically 
significant for the reading of Greek texts. The study of 
Hadrianic culture has been transformed since 1906, scientific 
Byzantinism is not yet forty years old, but Hadrianic and 
proto-Byzantine culture formed the setting of two out of the 
three decisive epochs in patristic thought. The Epistle to 
Diognetos and the Pseudo-Dionysios are as separated by 
alien worlds as the Odes of Horace and the Chanson de 
Roland. Patristic literature as literature must remain only 
half intelligible apart from the cultural preconceptions that 
find reflection in it. There is a relevant commentary on any 
Father in the secular prose and the art forms of his time. 

Precisely for this reason patristic study must still remain 
in transition. It is being constantly affected by the quick 
development of palzography and archeology and since 
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PATRISTIC REVIVAL 


1929 each year has brought an increase to our knowledge of 
some grouping of the Fathers. Each added fragment of the 
truth has brought with it its own complexity. It is a primary 
defect of the text-book system that it fossilizes hypotheses 
that specialists discard. An effective revival of patristics 
must imply its closer alignment with classical and Byzantine 
studies and a more international collaboration among 
experts perceptive of difficulties and chary of their solution. 

Such a revival of patristics would seem likely to be of gain 
to Catholicism as a whole. To a Thomist, action is not the 
purpose of the discovery of a truth but it is its sequel; we 
do not contemplate in order to be effective Dominicans but 
are only effective Dominicans if we are contemplatives. A 
patristic revival within the Church might revitalise Catholic 
Apologetic, bring a new understanding to Thomist theology 
and emphasise the Catholicity of Unity by linking our specu- 
lation and our spirituality with a source that is none the less 
Catholic because it is not Latin. All three developments 
would affect Catholics as Catholics whether they belong to 
laity or priesthood. 

The principles of Christian apologetic remain constant, 
the method of their application must vary with the problems 
to which they are applied. To a Thomist a controversy is 
meaningless unless it is based on a premiss shared by both 
disputants. The premisses that have been increasingly pre- 
supposed since the first clash against the Donatists, a sacred 
Canon, an organized religion are vanishing in a post- 
Christian world. After eighteen hundred yeats we 
are not so very far from the second century. Beneath 
the serene acceptance of convention and the negligent 
acceptance of myth lies an instinctive certitude of much 
Natural Law and for some the conviction of a direct experi- 
ence of the Divine. Half-hidden in the massed tedium of 
indifference two religious forces still stay vital, a stoicism of 
practice not of theory and the memory of an initiation in 
the greater mysteries. While increasingly through Europe 
the conflict has ceased to turn on the disputed dogmas of an 
acknowledged revelation and is coming once more to centre 
on the antithesis between the Catholic conception of the 
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individual and a unitary conception of the State. 

Granted that there can be only an analogy between a 
post-Christian and pre-Christian world yet the work of the 
second century Greek apologists has become vividly 
apposite. We have no concern with the accidents of the 
form of its presentation; the veneered insubstantial learning, 
the diatribes of professional rhetoric, the heavy academic 
quips. But a conscious unity with their purpose and a 
revived knowledge of their argument would bring back to us 
the knowledge of an apologetic from natural law and the 
foundations of an apologetic from comparative religion. It 
is not only argument that we could develop from them. We 
should return with them to the use of the terminology as well 
as of the premisses of those who differ from us. We could 
renew from them that realization of corporate responsibility 
that dynamised the fumbling thought of Justin and the 
passion to go free and go to God. So much that is vital for 
our approach to controversy seems symbolised in a phrase 
from the Alexandrines: ‘‘Ivory is beautiful but it is not the 
Olympian Zeus.’’ 

The effects of a patristic revival on modern apologetic 
could not be restricted to the flaking walls of a seminary. 
By reason of the very nature of the Incarnation Catholicism 
is dynamic. Every Catholic is called to be an apologete in 
so far as he is an apostle, is an apostle in so far as he is 
called to be another Christ. Because the Church is Christ’s 
Body, not a synagogue; not only Calvary and Nazareth, but 
the apostolate of the lakeside towns still form the unbroken 
rhythm of the Christian life. 

Only a decadent Thomist would think it treason to supple- 
ment St. Thomas from the Fathers. To St. Thomas it 
would be the inevitable corollary of his conception of 
patristics as a source. Ultimately the theology of the 
Summa is a synthesis between the Augustinianism of the 
12th century scholastics and the new knowledge of the 
Greek Fathers that was slowly drifting westward. A revival 
in patristic theology would only bring a clearer under- 
standing of St. Thomas’s theological thought. Once again 
we could come to see his answer in relation to the question 
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PATRISTIC REVIVAL 


that it answered. It is the cardinal sin of exegesis to 
analyse a sentence and to ignore its context, but patristic 
theology forms the context of three fourths of the Summa. 

Necessarily as Thomists we hold that a deeper knowledge of 
the Summa would bring fresh life to all theological thought, 
and this too could affect each Catholic in so far as he is 
Catholic. By reason of the very nature of the Incarnation 
theology can never be professionalised within the limits of 
the classroom or the pulpit. In so far as we are members of 
Christ’s body we have been raised above our nature and 
summoned to an end beyond human knowing. Yet we 
remain human, groping with a human reason among the 
mysteries of God. Each Catholic in so far as he is a Catholic 
is called to be in a real sense a theologian for through his 
mind he links the human with the Divine; truth gained by 
reason, truth revealed by Truth. 

Catholic speculation might be widened as well as deepened 
by a revival of patristic theology. Europe has never been 
the faith, but for seven hundred years articulate Catholic 
thought has been indomitably European in the form of its 
expression and dominantly Latin; a direct contact with 
the teaching of the Eastern Fathers would re-link Western 
traditions with a thought world of new emphasis and fresh 
perspectives. Such re-union would only emphasize the 
Catholicism of a Church which strengthens as well as trans- - 
cends the contrasted cultures of its children. The note of 
Catholicity can only throw into relief the note of Unity. To 
a Thomist it is not finite uniformity but finite multiplicity 
that reflects the infinite unity of the Divine. 

Greek patristics cover a transition from an Hellenic to an 
oriental world. A Byzantine theologian, a Pseudo- 
Dionysios or a Damascene, thought on a plane as alien from 
the West as the court culture of classical China. It had been 
a slow transition; Byzantine civilization was not suddenly 
created by the impact of fresh influences from the East, it 
was a synthesis primarily due to the slow fusion of Greek 
and oriental elements in the town life of the great sea-ports 
of the Levant. As a cultural change it was not only gradual 
but sporadic; if Origen was the first of the Byzantinised 
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theologians the young Chrysostom of the Homilies upon the 
Statues was the last of the Greeks. Byzantine theology and 
spirituality was foreshadowed by the 3rd century Alexan- 
drines, is defined in the 4th century Cappadocian Fathers, 
becomes dominant a generation later. 

Oriental and Hellenic elements had long been present in 
Christian speculation. Often they had fused in some tran- 
sient syncretism, but the gnostic temper of mind can illus- 
trate the lack of cohesion that characterises a syncretising 
Orientalism. With the Byzantine theologians the two move- 
ments at last become synthetic and therefore integrated. An 
Hellenic clarity-and subtlety of thought led to a realization 
of the incomprehensibility of the Divine which was to remain 
Oriental in its emphasis, an Hellenic conception of the unity 
of the known gained new vigour from an Orientalized, 
almost Gnostic, consciousness of an unbroken rhythm of 
descending powers. Their union was to find expression in a 
spirituality that remained purely liturgical, in a mysticism 
that remained purely that of blinded participation, in a 
world view that was to be often so oblivious of jarring 
human personality and in an ethic and a sacramental 
theology that was always to be not individualist but cosmic. 

The character of the theological transition could be illus- 
trated by the change in art-form since both were perhaps 
occasioned by the same shifting of cultural perspective. The 
detailed analyses of the Aphrodisian school and the recent 
study of Hadrianic sculpture have enabled us to estimate 
in some detail the art forms of the world of the Greek 
apologists. The same world view seems to find expression 
both in the official art of the medallions and the busts and 
in the unofficial art of the reliefs. The too-photographic 
sense of detail, the new representation of spatial depth, the 
new method of continuous narration, the seemly fleshly 
portraiture, all reflect a neo-attic world of conventionalised 
naturalism, acute social values, secure standards, ethical 
preoccupations and a pervading sense of humanitas. A 
world which, as the Epistle to Diognetos could assume a 
axiomatic, had been made for man. 

Another world is illustrated by Byzantine art standards, a 
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PATRISTIC REVIVAL 


world which, as the Pseudo-Dionysios could assume as 
axiomatic, had been made for God. Byzantine art was to 
remain a liturgy, a ritual of all created things through which 
the initiate moved securely in a shadow world intent upon 
the world it shadowed. In art as in spirituality and in 
exegesis the Byzantines were to hold that the literal sense 
is to the mystical as water is to wine. Even the miniaturists 
reta.ning a purely Hellenistic technique applied it on an 
alien plane. Their pleasure in small individual detail, their 
almost emotional delicacy of treatment, was combined with 
a new sense of the Transcendent. They were to style them- 
selves the zoographoi, the painters of the living but the life 
that they painted was the life of the world of ideas. 
Byzantine humanism was only an attempt to translate 
human sense perception into the intricate pattern of the 
Divine Wisdom. Byzantinism was to remain a corporate 
culture, fundamentally orientalised, minutely patterned in 
its thought form, self-concentrated, self-enclosed. 

The same transition seems reflected in the changing 
theological terminology of the patristic East. Thus the 
change from ‘‘soul-enfleshed’’ to ‘‘flesh-ensouled’’ to signify 
the human unity might symbolise the two contrasted 
approaches to the central problem of human ethic. The first 
approach was that of Justin; the overburdened conscious- 
ness of moral tension and of the soul oppressed and im- 
prisoned by the body. It had as its background the third 
Stoa and second century neo-Hellenism; its future lay with 
Augustinianism and the patristic West. But the conception 
of the human being as flesh-ensouled by reason might seem 
to suggest, however, clumsily, some of the serenity of the 
Byzantine moralist, the recognition of the dominance of the 
unseen and of the rule of cool and temperate mind. 

For the change from Hellenism to Byzantinism would 
seem to have affected the subjects of theology as well as its 
phrasing. It was not only a coincidence that Soteriology 
and the disputes on Predestination, and the theorising on 
the vulnera of original sin and on the causality of the 
sacraments should have had so relatively little interest for 
Byzantine theologians. It seems inevitably the result of a 
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religious culture in which individual destiny, individual 
striving, was dwarfed by a conception of the Godhead as 
distant and as enclosing as the sky. 

A patristic revival might imply a return to Byzantine 
theology not as a system but as a source. A clear realiza- 
tion of the implications of the doctrine of the Mystical Body 
is the pre-requisite to any vital progress in our apprehension 
of Christian dogma, spirituality and ethic. In the Divine 
economy of the Church it was perhaps the function of the 
last Greek Fathers to aid such realization. The limitations 
of a corporate orientalised culture, which in so many ways 
had stunted them, drove them to emphasize a conception of 
the Church as a corporate unity with the Divine. Theosis, 
henosis, to be divinised, to become One, were the recurrent 
motifs of their thought. Perhaps they could become motifs 
in our own. For we know that all Christian life has its 
meaning from that participation in the Divine Nature we 
name grace and we know that the meaning of a Christian 
ethic is to act as Christ has acted and to choose as Christ has 
chosen. 

For the Greek emphasis on the cosmic significance of the 
Incarnation is that of all true theology. Christ is of the 
present not the past, we are as close to him as was Iscariot 
and when we sleep it is within Gethsemane. We can be 
baptised with that with which He was baptised and drink of 
the chalice that He drank of and hang beside Him in as real 
a sense as the thieves and always it is through the common- 
place we go to God; the nails, the wood, the use of bread 
and wine. So petty, hesitating, commonplace a thing as 
a revived study of Greek patristics might bring us back a 
consciousness of the crowds beyond the four walls of our 
upper room, the new wind and the flames descending and 
the sharp clamour of contrasted tongues. For in the Catholic 
life each day is Pentecost. 

GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 
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ENDS AND MEANS! 


THAT ‘“‘to raise up hatred against hatred is to prepare the 
ruin of political life’’; that violence is a boomerang, the 
attempt at violent repression of an evil merely causing it to 
spring up elsewhere with renewed virulence; that ‘‘Christen- 
dom will re- create itself by Christian means, or it will 
collapse completely’; in a word, that the ‘‘problem of 
means. . . it of absolutely central importance’’; and that 
only the Christian means of patience, unity, love, can do 
anything to save the world; these are the leading ideas in M. 
Maritain’s preface to Professor Mendizabel’s Aux Origines 
d’une Tragédie. They also form, with certain obvious 
reservations, the leading lines of thought in Mr. Aldous 
Huxley’s latest, and greatest, book; and one notes them here 
because of this sometimes startling similarity, extending 
almost to verbal parallelism. 

About the goal of human endeavour, that we ought to be 
advancing towards an age of liberty, peace, justice and 
brotherly love, ‘‘there is and for long has been a very 
general agreement. Not so with regard to the roads which 
lead to that goal.’’ And if we search for a definition of the 
ideal we ought all to be becoming, we shall find here too 
that, if ‘‘the enslaved have held up ‘or admiration now this 
model of a man, now that,’’ on the other hand, ‘‘at all times 
and in all places, the free have spoken with only one voice.’’ 
‘‘The ideal man is the non-attached man. Non-attached to 
his bodily sensations and lusts. Non-attached to his craving 
for power and possessions . . .Non-attached even to science, 
art, speculation, philanthropy. Yes, non-attached even to 
these. For, like patriotism, in Nurse Cavell’s phrase, ‘they 
are not enough.’ Non-attachment to self and to what are 
called ‘the things of this world’ has always been associated 
in the teachings of the philosophers and the founders of 
religions with attachment to an ultimate reality greater and 





1 Ends and Means. An Enquiry into the Nature of Ideals and into 
the Methods Employed for their Realization. Aldous Huxley. 
(Chatto & Windus, pp. 335, 8/6.) 
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more significant than the self.’’ ‘‘Non-attachment is nega- 
tive only in name. The practice of non-attachment entails 
the practice of all the virtues. It entails the practice of 
charity, for example; for there are no more fatal impedi- 
ments than anger (even ‘righteous indignation’) and cold- 
blooded malice to the identification of the self with the 
immanent and transcendent more-than-self. It entails... 
the adoption of an intensely positive attitude towards the 
world.’’ ‘‘ ‘Real progress,’ in the words of Dr. R. R. 
Marett, ‘is progress in charity, all other advances being 
secondary thereto.’ ’’ 

If we look from ideal to real, we find the world in fact 
regressing; what can we do to reverse this movement of 
regression? The discussion of what changes must be made 
involves us necessarily in a discussion of the relation of 
means to end, for good ends ‘‘can be achieved only by the 
employment of appropriate means.”’ 

A large part of this book, then, constitutes a ‘‘kind of 
practical cookery book of reform . . . political recipes, 
economic recipes, educational recipes, recipes for the 
organization of industry, of local communities, of groups of 
devoted individuals’’; and, on the other hand, negative 
recipes ‘‘for not realizing the ends one professes to desire, 
recipes for stultifying idealism, recipes for paving hell with 
good inientions.’’ But the positive recipes are not isolated 
and pragmatic. ‘‘It is impossible to live without a meta- 
physic.’’ ‘‘Our metaphysical beliefs are the finally deter- 
mining factor in all our actions.’’ The practical chapters 
are determined by the discussion of fundamentals with which 
the book concludes. 

Impossible to deal adequately with these fifteen chapters, 
in which the concentrated thinking, the straight philosophy, 
has not done violence to Mr. Huxley’s wit and prose. As has 
been said, the discussion of violence parallels the thought of 
M. Maritain. ‘‘ ‘The defence of democracy against 
Fascism’ entails inevitably the transformation of democracy 
into Fascism.’’ ‘‘The long-drawn violence of Tsarist 
oppression and the acute, catastrophic violence of the World 
War produced the ‘iron dictatorship’ of the Bolsheviks. The 
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threat of world-wide revolutionary violence begot Fascism; 
Fascism produced rearmament; rearmament has entailed 
the progressive de-liberalization of the democratic coun- 
tries.’ Violent methods of reform bring their own ruin with 
them; ‘‘dictatorial short-cuts cannot conceivably take us to 
our destination,’’ which is ‘‘freedom, justice, and peaceful 
co-operation between non-attached, yet active and respon- 
sible individuals.’’ What can take us there, in one aspect 
of the problem, is ‘‘de-centralization and responsible self- 
government;’’ the de-centralization of industry (possible 
through the ease with which electric power can be distri- 
buted), local self-government, the restoration of personal 
contacts. Of particular interest, in view of the comparison 
made above with the thought of Maritain, and of particular 
value, is the discussion of self-government in industry, and 
the possibilities for ‘‘associations of devoted individuals’’ of 
putting it into practice. There is much here that resembles 
Maritain’s sociétaire principle. It may be noted, however, 
that while the first question is whether machine production is 
“‘to stay as an instrument of slavery or as a way to free- 
dom,’’ there is also the question, since restriction to certain 
uses is not abolition, how far and in what way machine 
production ought to be restricted for the achievement of 
greater freedom. 

Again in regard to education, to take one other example: 
‘‘Technical education is without a principle of integration; 
academic education makes use of a principle that integrates 
only on the cognitive plane, only in terms of a natural 
science preoccupied with the laws of the material universe. 
What is needed is another principle of integration . . . that 
will co-ordinate the scattered fragments, the island universes 
of specialized or merely professional knowledge; a principle 
that will supplement the scientifico-historical frame of refer- 
ence at present used by intellectuals, that will help, perhaps, 
to transform them from mere spectators of the human scene 
into intelligent participants. What should be the nature of 
this new principle of integration? . . . It should be psycho- 
logical and ethical. Within the new frame of reference, 
co-ordination of knowledge and experience would be made 
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in human terms; the network of significant relations would 
be, not material, but psychological; not indifferent to 
values, but moral; not merely cognitive, but affective and 
conative.’’ 

And how, in all the spheres in which reform is so neces- 
sary, is one to work for reform? Violence has led to the 
establishment, or the trend towards establishment, of rigid 
dictatorship and centralization in every country; we need 
not look, for initiative in restoring individual responsibility 
and freedom, to those who hold political power. Initiative 
must come, as it has often had to come in the past, from 
individuals, singly or in groups; and there is interesting 
discussion of the methods and principles which might govern 
this initiative. 

There comes the deeper question of the metaphysic under- 
lying this list of recipes, which is discussed in the last 
chapters of the book. 

There is an interesting autobiographical section on the 
change from the ‘‘philosophy of meaningless’’—‘‘it was the 
manifestly poisonous nature of the fruits that forced me to 
reconsider the philosophical tree on which they had grown’’ ; 
the new humility of science to-day is noted—‘‘we are living 
now, not in the delicious intoxication induced by the early 
successes of science, but in a rather grisly morning-after;’’ 
the thirst for the discovery of unity is discussed, and the 
arguments for the existence of God, ending with the claim 
of the mystics. Mr. Huxley concludes to the existence of an 
impersonal transcendent principle, with which the achieve- 
ment of union is possible; and it is this concept of unity 
which provides him in the last chapter with the basic prin- 
ciple of his ethic: ‘‘Good is that which makes for unity; 
Evil is that which makes for separateness’’; and he links 
up unity (with God and other individuals) with non- 
attachment, separateness with attachment. 

The discussion of divine personality is unsatisfying; one 
is left uncertain whether personality in its theological or in 
its everyday sense is meant; what is said applying to the 
abuses connected with anthropomorphism well enough, 
failing to apply to the doctrine of divine personality as 
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traditional theology understands the term. It would seem, 
indeed, that the conversational meaning is usually implied; 
in which case the author is, negatively at least, not as un- 
Christian as he sounds, and intends to be; and certainly, 
what is said of the ill effects of the emotional approach, 
associated with humanly-personalized deity, is true enough 
of possible abuses due to practical anthropomorphism. On 
the other hand, the exegesis of the ‘‘Dark Night’’ is fan- 
tastic; there is no advertence to the ill effects of ‘‘imper- 
sonal’’ mysticism with its inevitable acosmism; nor is it 
recognized that ‘‘per humanitatem ad divinitatem,’’ only 
“‘through the humanity,”’ is the traditional rule of Christian 
mysticism. But one feels that the issue here involved is 
one too large to be discussed on individual points merely; 
just as Mr. Huxley’s view on the subject of the Old Testa- 
ment cannot adequately be discussed except against the 
background of the mind and outlook of a Lagrange, so his 
views on Christianity cannot adequately be discussed except 
against the background of a théologie vécue, the assimilation 
of the profundities in the light of which alone particular 
tenets can be understood. 

Unmannerly, perhaps, to embark upon these attempts at 
stricture of a book in which there is so much at which to 
rejoice. But it is precisely because of its startling similarity 
on sO many points with much current Christian thought, 
because of its cogent argument for unity with God and men, 
for charity, for ‘‘non-attachment,’’ and its equally cogent 
attack on the philosophy of violence and all the evils which 
flow therefrom, that one cannot but be anxious that what 
seems the logical direction of thought should be further 
pursued; for one cannot but feel that what prevents this 
being so is often a failure to arrive at a true estimate of the 
facts, and to distinguish, among the ‘‘fruits,’’ the accidental, 
the abuse, from the essential, the logical consequence rather 
than a really existent incompatibility of principle. 
GERALD Vann, O.P. 
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“‘AS at other epochs in the history of the Church we face a 
world that has once again fallen into paganism.’’ These 
words of the Holy Father must have found an echo in the 
serious-minded of many countries, and in France we find 
them abundantly justified. In most of her institutions 
paganism is rife, in her literature, schools, theatres, cinemas 
and radio. One can discern it in her economic outlook and 
in the manners and customs of our contemporaries; and, 
most insidiously, it is penetrating the lives of an appreciable 
number of Christians, attached to the Church by sentiment 
and tradition but exposed to the worst forms of self- 
indulgence by their lukewarmness and lives of ease. 

Rather than enumerate the various spheres where this 
neo-paganism is specially rampant, I will give you some 
recent statistics. Something like 10% of the French people 
are unbaptized, not a quarter fulfil their Easter duties, and 
not quite a fifth attend Mass regularly on Sunday. This 
sufficiently indicates the state of Catholicity in France 
to-day, the France of the Crusader, the France of Saint 
Louis. 

It is certainly inadequate to pronounce on an actual 
situation without looking for its probable origin in the past 
and the direct causes in the present. For the remote cause 
we may look back from contemporary rationalism and 
materialism in all their forms, by way of the French Revolu- 
tion and the Encyclopedia, to the Reformation, and to the 
pagan humanism of the Renaissance. But rather, let us 
examine what seem the permanent elements of this 
de-christianisation of French society to-day. We will place 
in the front rank Freemasonry, which for over a hundred 
years has worked destructively in Europe. Freemasonry is 
mainly responsible for the ‘‘lois laiques,’’ laws established 
by an anti-Christian Government which at the end of the 
last century and the beginning of the present expelled the 
religious Orders, removed the Crucifix from the Civil Courts 
and barred priests from the schools. If the religious Orders 
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have now been able to find a modus vivendi, which is more 
just in practice but still illegal, one consequence of the ‘‘lois 
laiques’’ remains, becoming worse as time goes on, and 


a” 


that is the Godless school, the ‘‘école laique.’’ Year by year 
whole generations of teachers, destined to instruct the 
children of the working classes, are trained in the schools 
without any religious influence whatever, but with the con- 
viction that Rationalism is sufficient to solve all problems. 
Trained by Atheists, these teachers of the future are in the 
habit of looking on Catholicism as an outworn Creed; and 
if on leaving school they do not always aim to wage a bitter 
war against Christianity, the greater number certainly con- 
sider religious questions of no importance. What Péguy used 
to call ‘‘the hunger for the metaphysical’’ has been killed 
The kind of teaching they are giving to the sons 
of workmen and peasants can therefore be well imagined. 
Hostile to the Church, which they consider to be a paradox 
and an anachronism, the neutrality guaranteed by law is 
turned by them all too soon into persistent enmity. More- 
over, if the attitude of many of them to the religious question 
is one of calm indifference, in the case of many others their 
lost Faith is replaced by Marxism. When this happens their 
teaching will be deliberately and bitterly opposed to the 
Christian law of Charity. Thus for the last two or three 
generations the majority of the French working class have 
been trained in schools where the existence of God is ignored 
or denied. The influence of the Clergy, too few in numbers, 
and of parents with sometimes a mere veneer of Christianity, 
has been completely incapable of counteracting the constant 
action of official education. So Paganism is spreading 
gradually amongst the working classes. 

Another cause, contributing profoundly to the disaffection 
of the working classes in regard to the Church is the long- 
standing conviction, still believed by them, that the Church 
was the accomplice cf the abominable exploitation of the 
working man by Capitalism in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. A glance at the Encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius 
XI would have at once dispelled this misunderstanding and 
have shown how the Holy See has always condemned 
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amoral Liberalism. But what have the more educated 
Catholics done in the way of thoroughly examining the 
generous social teaching of the Church? And where it was 
in their power to do so, what have they done to ensure its 
application? Undoubtedly we have had such men as Tour 
du Pin, Albert de Mun, Jacques Piou, and there are still in 
our own day admirable Catholic business men, but on the 
other hand there are many Catholics, possessing the Faith 
and practising their religion, who have preferred to com- 
promise it by ~‘hering to political parties connected with 
an un-Christian economic system. I may here recall a 
historic meeting of the French Parliament, which took place 
before the Great War. The discussion turned on some social 
question, but not one among the Catholic members of 
Parliament could explain the Church’s teaching. On seeing 
this, Jaurés, the great Socialist leader, turning towards the 
seats of the ‘‘Right’’ and, remembering his own Christian 
education, recalled to them with splendid eloquence the 
eternal lessons of Christ. ‘‘That is what you should have 
said,’’ he cried, ‘‘if you still had the Faith, but there is no 
longer any life in you.’”’ A stern lesson, but one justly 
merited. Happily, for the honour of my country to-day, 
there are few French Catholics who would deserve a like 
reproach. I am going now to show you with what faith the 
best of them are working to build up in the sight of God the 
bulwarks of the State of the future. 

This State, I know, will be Christian; but I must draw 
attention to other aspects of the State in which we still find 
ourselves, invaded as it is by the forces of paganism. The 
de-christianisation which ravages the working classes does 
not spare those classes considered (rightly or wrongly) as 
the ‘‘élite.’’ I need not insist on the demoralisation that 
wealth so often brings with it; that is no new thing. ‘‘The 
wheel of fortune,’’ wrote Léon Bloy, ‘‘has always turned 
in the mud.”’ Like all generalisations this is an exaggera- 
tion, yet we must acknowledge that what we see in an 
important minority of the upper classes, their choice of 
companions, of amusements, of books, is in d..ect opposition 
to Christian morality. This contributes to spread an atmo- 
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sphere of scepticism in which weak Catholics, attached to 
worldly prejudices, expose their faith to real danger. These 
Catholics, it is true, accustomed to base their religious con- 
victions on grounds apart from their daily life, are for that 
reason relatively protected, but it remains a serious menace, 
in that their constant participation in a reprehensible manner 
of life is compromising to the Church. 

These dilettanti are easily influenced by a contemporary 
literature, which to a greater extent influences the different 
categories of Intellectuals. It is at least satisfactory to 
realize that this influence does not tend wholly in the 
direction of Agnosticism. There is a splendid Catholic 
element, too: I need only mention here the work of Péguy 
and of Léon Bloy, and amongst those still with us Claudel, 
Mauriac, Malégue and a few others. But as opposed to these 
one cannot ignore the influence of a literature, brilliant but 
secularist, sometimes amoral, sceptical, rationalist and at 
other times mystical, but with a mysticism that misleads. 
The influence of Maurras and of Alain on generations 
of men, now middle-aged, continues to-day, albeit in 
a less degree, amongst some elements of the intellectual 
youth. In speaking of Alain I ought to call attention to the 
power he possesses and employs in spreading a doctrine 
completely rationalistic, calculated to arouse a dangerous 
proselytism against the Christian Faith. This influence 
penetrates every grade of culture, as for example through the 
teachers’ syndicalist publication in which by arguments 
suitable to his readers he proceeds to undermine the 
historical and philosophical bases of the Christian tradition. 
The influence of Maurras is complex. It is exercised in the 
first place on a class of disciple which adheres wholly and 
without reserve to his positivistic teaching. On these his 
influence is complete: it implies a surrender of the Christian 
idea of man in favour of the pagan conception in which 
Maurras seeks the secret of his wisdom. Over others the 
director of l’Action Frangaise exercises political prestige; 
certain partisans of an authoritarian régime and of corpora- 
tive ideas, which are not by the way the discovery of 
Maurras, have chosen him as their leader in civic action. 
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Yet their knowledge of the philosophy of the master they 
have chosen is incomplete. If some of them wholly 
approve his plan of reconstructing a harmonious but pagan 
State, others blind themselves to the essentially anti- 
Christian character of his doctrine, which they claim can be 
reconciled with their own Christian Faith; but, in general, 
they are obliged more or less consciously to admit, with their 
leader, the primacy of the idea of the State over all religious 
conceptions. 

One still sees, following Maurras, ardent but unenlight- 
ened Monarchists, who persist ingeniously in seeing in him 
the restorer of the truly Christian Monarchy of their dreams. 
It is indeed one of the characteristics of Maurras to have a 
good many among his disciples who have never reflected on 
the first principles of his doctrine. 

Many Frenchmen who have received their lessons in 
politics and philosophy from Alain and Maurras are now 
advanced in years. Younger men have sought in the works 
of André Gide an ethic that suited the anarchist aspirations 
of youth just after the Great War. They became associated 
with his rebellion against all morality and with his persistent 
unrest. Glory did not crown Gide at the beginning of his 
career; the upheaval of the war was needed to gather 
adherents to his discontent and his revolt. Gide will remain 
undoubtedly one of the most brilliant masters of the French 
language, but his thought has no longer the same attraction 
for the youth of to-day. It does not suit the hard conditions 
of daily life. Those who desire, apart from Christianity, to 
give a meaning to their existence, seem to be drawn, some- 
times unknowingly, to the higher conceptions of Nietzsche, 
rather than towards Gide, who has taken nothing from the 
philosophy of Nietzsche, by which he is nevertheless in- 
spired, but its amoralism. 

The aversion of many of our French contemporaries to the 
Christian teaching has often been explained as due to the 
philosophic or moral influence of the three writers just 
referred to; but it is impossible to omit Renan’s work which 
still moves certain minds, principally those whose critical 
studies are confined to this writer’s books alone; the study 
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of more recent works would considerably reduce the extent 
of Renan’s influence. Certain priests and students, specially 
qualified to speak of University youth, assured me recently 
that the unbelief of the young intellectuals to-day was rarely 
to be found in controversy over Holy Scripture, and that the 
works of M. Loisy and his fellow critics are no longer 
responsible for those painful crises that Malégue has des- 
cribed with such acuteness in his magnificent book 
Augustin; ou le Maitre est la. This work has been com- 
pared with that of Martin du Gard, the illustrious novelist 
who has just been honoured with the Nobel prize. If in 
Martin du Gard we see the more pernicious elements of the 
psychology of a free-thinker, in Malégue on the contrary we 
see the progressive re-discovery of the Faith by a University 
Professor who, to attain Christ, overcomes the difficulties 
strewn in his path by rationalist critics. This work shows 
how Faith is reconciled with the legitimate freedom of the 
mind and with the results of a really independent critique. 
It is summed up in the following phrase, often repeated: 
““God has chosen to work through our intelligence.”’ 

I do not pretend to have enumerated all those who have 
contributed to give contemporary France an agnostic or 
materialistic literature; otherwise I could rightly be 
reproached with many omissions. I have simply stressed 
those who seemed to me to have the most profound influence 
in intellectual circles; and moreover I do not wish to 
under-rate the magnificent Christian revival, shown else- 
where in our modern literature, by dwelling overmuch on 
the undoubted irreligious element. The names of Claudel 
and of Francois Mauriac are familiar. Claudel’s serene faith 
and strong spirituality have guided many souls suffering 
from the unrest so well described by Mauriac. Under the 
influence of Claudel many souls have followed Jacques 
Riviére in Le Trace de Dieu. In the light of Mauriac’s 
writings many others have found that the frailties of heart 
and flesh are not insurmountable to faith, and that true 
serenity is to be found only in Christ. Catholic literature in 
France is also enriched by the collaboration of Daniel- 
Rops, both in his many novels and in the columns of the 
Catholic Press. 
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The talent of a Claudel or a Mauriac spreads the testimony 
of their Faith far beyond their Catholic readers. But 
Catholic literature is not limited to psychological and 
poetical works; it offers to serious minds, desirous of study- 
ing the basis of Christianity, a long series of recent books 
whose critical value is undeniable. It would be wearisome 
to enumerate all those writers who are continuing and 
developing the historical work of Pére de Grandmaison and 
Pére Lagrange. Christian philosophy interpreted in its 
different aspects by Blondel, Maritain, Gilson and others, to 
speak only of a few, attracts the attention of many young 
minds. Some have been brought to consider favourably a 
spiritual philosophy by the remarkable evolutionary theory 
of Bergson. This is not, of course, a Catholic philosophy, 
but his recent correspondence with Pére Sertillanges merits 
attention. 

If I confine myself to illustrating the diffusion of our Faith 
by the writings of leaders of thought, it would give a very 
incomplete idea of the actual character of Catholicism in 
the France of to-day. The younger generation, on many of 
whom contemporary paganism has set its mark, includes a 
considerable number of young Catholics of different types 
and of different degrees of education, fervently devoted to 
Christ and resolved to spread His doctrine amongst their 
brethren. It is to Catholic Action chiefly that we owe this 
revival; but at the same time it cannot be denied that a 
chosen band of youth had already been prepared to receive 
the teaching of Our Holy Father Pius XI. Among the more 
specialized movements evoked by the Encyclicals, I will 
mention two: the Association of Young Sailors and that of 
Young Agricultural Labourers. The latter is particularly 
effective as it works in country districts where the Christian 
traditions still exists. Among the young peasants it 
re-establishes habits of personal piety and of spiritual life. 
According to a statement of their Chaplain, Pére Foreau, 
in many Departments of the West of France two or three 
members of the Catholic Agricultural Youth in each village 
are in the habit of making a daily private meditation on 
the Gospel. Cases of this kind, though rarer, are to be 
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found in other districts which are even less Christian. When 
we consider that in addition to their thorough technical 
training they also receive one in civic and technical matters, 
which will enable them to act as leaders in civic life and in 
the Trades Unions, we can see that such an influence in the 
hands of instructed Catholics should be able to effect a con- 
siderable change in the outlook of French agriculturists. 

The J.O.C. is becoming better known. Every one has 
heard of the magnificent Congress where more than 80,000 
young men gathered together in Paris to proclaim their 
Faith in a most formal manner, during the Mass, celebrated 
out of doors by a priest himself formerly a manual labourer, 
when this great army of Jocists (as they are called) with one 
voice responded to the liturgical prayers. I have met many 
of these young Catholics, and have been struck by their 
frank enthusiasm and their spirit of initiative; but the most 
touching thing about them is their love of Our Lord, and the 
efforts they are making to have a better knowledge of 
Himself and of His Life. Christ is the model ever before 
their eyes, and still more is He in the’» souls by grace; and 
this Divine presence gives a mear’‘® ~ to all their thoughts 
and actions. To give an exampi:, re is the answer given 
by a Jocist to his Chaplain when asked: ‘‘How long are 
you without thinking of Christ during the day?’’ ‘‘Some- 
times five minutes,’’ was the answer. Ten years ago there 
were four Jocists in France, to-day there are a hundred 
thousand young men and girls. Does it not seem certain 
that their prayers and their zeal, the sufferings they endure 
in surroundings so often hostile to their Faith, must draw 
down on our country the blessing of God? 

Conceived in the same spirit as the Jocists, the 
‘*Jeunesse Etudiante Chrétienne’’ exerts a strong influence 
in our schools and universities. Divided into three branches, 
it reaches the pupils of the elementary, the secondary and 
the higher grade schools as well as the members of the 
Universities. The movement in the University is difficult of 
observation, for in France, unlike England, there is no true 
University life. The student members of the J.E.C., coming 
from the four quarters of the town, meet weekly to hear a 
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lecture and then return home. They do not form a centre, 
and apart from their hours of study it is difficult to bring 
them together; and yet, some of the most energetic repre- 
sentatives of J.E.C. have succeeded in organizing groups so 
that the influence of the Christian life may be spread abroad 
by their prayers and their example. 

Life in the Public Schools makes an exchange of views 
easier among the pupils. At the Polytechnic, the school 
which has been said to inculcate in its pupils the personal 
culture of Napoleon, the proportion of Catholic pupils is 
150 out of 230. The greater number during their holidays 
take up different Catholic works; they are members and 
leaders of the J.E.C. Among them is a certain number of 
young Protestants, sympathisers with the Oxford Group 
Movement, whose religious spirit brings them into close re- 
lation with their Catholic comrades. A century ago the 
Polytechnic was composed almost entirely of atheists. 
They called themselves Catholic officially, but used to make 
fun of the rites in which they were obliged to participate. 
The difference in our own day will be appreciated. It is in 
great part the result of Catholic Action, but also of the work 
done for some time by the Union of Catholic Engineers. At 
the Ecole Normal Supérieur, where Herriot, Tardieu, and 
Delbos were educated, we now find over 50% of the students 
are Catholics. Of these about 20% are deeply in earnest, 
and some of them form part of the J.E.C. In the Public 
Schools and Universities the conflict between Catholics and 
non-Catholics is more a matter of social principles than of 
doctrine. 

I should like now to draw attention to the characteristic 
spirit of this movement among the young Catholic students. 
It is contained in the words of St. Paul: “Mihi vivere 
Christus est.’” To them Christianity is not a system of 
ethics; it does not consist so much in trying to acquire this 
or that virtue, but in a constant aspiration to identify self 
with Christ. As one of these young students wrote: ‘‘What 
I wish is not to be poor even like Him, but to be Jesus 
Himself.’’ We see to what heights they are drawn by this 
Christo-centric mysticism. One of their Leaders, pupil of 
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the Polytechnic, said to me: ‘‘We understand at last that 
for priest or layman the duties concerning the spiritual life 
are the same.”’ 

Such remarks make us realize better the growth of these 
movements of Catholic Action amongst the French youth. 
Though for a long time past much had seemed to be done 
for them, yet I am afraid we were often content with seeing 
that they went to Mass on Sunday and warning them against 
grave dangers. This was right of course as far as it went; 
but it seemed sometimes as if there was a fear of teaching 
the sublime doctrine of the Mystical Body, whose result is 
the practice of virtue and the reception of the Sacraments. 
Yet this doctrine is the basis of our Faith, and those to whom 
it has been revealed find in it the secret of their strength 
and of their influence. Experience has now shown us that 
it can be understood equally by peasants, workmen and 
intellectuals. 

So in France, which does not escape the moral agony of 
the present day, acts of Faith and Love go up to Heaven, 
such as perhaps have not been known since the Middle 
Ages. Facing the Prince of this world, already judged, but 
whose seduction and strength are still great, Catholics, 
gathered round their Leaders, have found once more the 
fervour of the first centuries. Why should not their Faith 
have the same power of expansion as that of their fore- 
fathers? Is not a complete antagonism between the pagan 
mob and the Christians (still numerous and more ardent 
than ever) one of the characteristics of our epoch and of our 
Western world? This alone would justify the words of the 
Holy Father to Cardinal Verdier last year: ‘‘At the present 
moment no one has the right to live a life of mediocrity.”’ 
D’ ARAGON. 
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PERSONALITY AND GAIN (1) 


THE source of most of the cruelty and at least half the folly 
of the world is ignorance. What we do not know may on 
rare occasions be magnificent. It is more frequently alarm- 
ing and odious. Ineradicable ignorance of one another 
among the nations is the fruitful cause of war, and similar 
ignorance between the various classes of society is respon- 
sible for much that is unjust and indefensible in the social 
system. But ignorance has seldom been more harmful than 
when it disguises the real nature of a conflict. 

In all the ancient civilizations we find the spirit of gain, 
and in uncivilized races also. It is one of the natural 
qualities which distinguish man from the other animals. 
There are men who rise superior to it, when they have 
enough to live upon without gain, and some there are who 
will take the chance of having enough. But for the mass it 
holds good under every economic system. A man wants to 
improve on his condition. In a money economy it is easier, 
because a man can save more readily. In our own civiliza- 
tion we find it at work in the period before the dominance of 
capitalism. There is the striking case of St. Godric, the 
Norfolk lad who began life at the bottom, then started as a 
pedlar and did so well that presently he acquired a vessel, 
took partners and traded along the East Coast and overseas 
with such success that in sixteen years he amassed magnas 
opum divitias. His parents were pious folk and he was a 
devoted son of the Church. He twice visited Jerusalem and 
took his mother to Rome. Becoming more and more devout, 
he eventually gave all his wealth to the Church of Durham 
and retired to live a hermit’s life at Finchale. He died in 
1170, and since he lived as a hermit for forty years must 
have been born towards the close of the previous century. 
How many others became rich by trading in the same pre- 
capitalist period we do not know; but it was St. Godric’s 
sanctity, not his wealth, which drew attention to him and 
caused his life to be written. For medizval Christianity was 
preoccupied with God and His directly religious service. 
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Amidst a powerful relapse of passions and crimes there was 
a simple movement of ascent of the mind to its object, of the 
soul to perfection, of the world to a social and juridical 
structure unified under the rule of Christ. With the un- 
qualified ambition and untutored courage of childhood, 
Christendom erected a huge fortress on whose summit God 
should be seated, prepared for Him an earthly throne, 
because it loved Him. The whole of life was to be sacred. 

The medieval concentration on Heaven has _ been 
succeeded by the conscious discovery of the earth, the self- 
assertion of man and his world as valuable for their own 
sakes. In itself this affirmation, this ‘‘discovery’’ of the 
creature, this humanism, was good. But inasmuch as it 
ascribed to itself an absolute and not merely relative 
autonomy as against religion, it gradually developed into an 
atheistic secularism. A relationist positivism denied the 
higher wisdom of theology and philosophy, and admitted no 
truth beyond the data of the sciences. The logical issue has 
been the dogmatic and collective atheism of Marxian Com- 
munism, the established pseudo-religion of Russia, and less 
completely, the deification of the State or of the race by 
authoritarianism. 

Since, however, these humanisms deny what is deepest 
in man, his spiritual personality and its essential reference 
to God, they are not the ‘‘perfect humanism’’ which depends 
on Christian principles and the work of Divine grace. To 
the Thomist the Persona is more than the Civis for he is an 
Image of the Divine and capable of being linked to God with 
that love of friendship that is named charity; and the 
Thomist theory of personality brings with it as corollary 
the theory of the right to private property. 

To possess private property is a natural right; it is not 
an absolute right; and when the Church defends it, that in 
no wise aligns the Church with individualistic capitalism or 
any other special economic system, for the Church is above 
any particular economic system. Now a right, when exer- 
cised, always involves a duty. If man has the individual 
and collective right possess private property, he is obliged 
to use this property for the good of the community. ‘‘The 
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rich man is reproved for deeming external things to belong 
to him principally, as though he had not received them from 
another, namely God,’’ writes St. Thomas Aquinas. And 
it is this point that is overlooked by American Liberty 
Leaguers and Liberals when they defend the institution of 
private property. In medieval times, the entire economic 
structure rested on this social conception of private 
property; to-day it no longer receives general public or 
legal sanction. If a rich man bestows upon the working 
classes certain benefits, he deems himself a charitable man, 
yet St. Albert the Great tells him that, ‘‘For a man to give 
out of his superfluities is a mere act of justice, because . . . 
he is rather the steward of them for the poor than the 
owner.”’ 

Absolute right to private property is God’s alone; men are 
merely stewards. Man’s right to private property is 
restricted to the use, the usufruct, of the same, and man 
must recognize the social nature of private property, the 
order instituted by Almighty God. Of the man who does 
not recognize the duties contained in the Christian concep- 
tion of private property von Ketteler declares: ‘‘A 
mountain of injustice, like a heavy malediction, rests on 
property thus abused and diverted from its natural and 
supernatural purpose.”’ 

Nobody has ever succeeded in explaining why the break- 
up of the medieval world came exactly when it did, or in 
deciding whether capitalism and the Reformation were the 
causes or the product of this break-up; and until these 
fundamental questions are solved (which they never can be 
until there is a generally accepted philosophy of history), 
the question whether capitalism determined the Reformation 
or the Reformation capitalism seems mainly scholastic. Yet 
it seems evident that it is the dominance of capitalism that 
stands between us and the medieval conception of uncom- 
municable personality and private right. 

The word Capitalism has become exceedingly common in 
recent years; so common that innumerable people use it 
without thinking of its meaning, and books are written about 
it without any attempt to define it. That has arisen from 
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the controversial character of the word, which we owe to 
Socialists. It is with them a short way of saying the existing 
economic order and all that it stands for. It carries with it 
a reproach; and since they desire to abolish the existing 
order it is unnecessary to enter into details about the specific 
features that distinguish it. Anti-Socialists, on the other 
hand, take them at their word and argue the case for 
capitalism with an equal disregard for what constitutes it. 
The Catholic solution lies hidden amongst jarring ideologies. 

We hear a great deal to-day about the menace of Com- 
munism. It is a very real menace, for it is by the very 
nature of its philosophy pledged to the overthrow of all 
religion. The Communist community and the Christian 
community are utterly irreconcilable conceptions. In con- 
trast there is the fact that millions of the citizens of Europe 
have been taught to believe that the horrors of Bolshevism 
can only be repelled by Fascism. Fascism is not so 
repugnant to Christian sentiment as Bolshevism;. but the 
religion of Christ cannot be made a mere instrument of 
national policy, subordinated to the supposed needs of the 
State. 

What answer has the Christian Church to make to these 
rival claimants for the domination of human society? Her 
voice is feebly heard, for in every land she is hopelessly 
hampered by the existing political and economical system. 
The result is that in every land the Church, if not openly 
flouted, is patronized, while the nominally Christian nations 
go on living on the foundations which she laid in the ages of 
faith. 

The Church may have no ready and convincing answer 
because she has been betrayed in conduct by the Christian 
community. The time is at hand when the foundations of 
Christian Europe will be tested. The Church will never 
perish, but she may once again be driven into the catacombs, 
and once again it will be her conception of personality that 
has proved irreconcilable with the unitary conception of the 
State. For Christianity is rooted in the sacredness of 
personality. That is the other side of the Fatherhood of 
God. Man is God’s son. And every man is a son of God. 
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He has therefore certain inalienable and sacred personal 
rights. Christians must claim for him a political and social 
system in which his right to free development of his person- 
ality shall be recognised and provided for. No other system 
can be Christian. That is why Christianity had to offer 
unflinching opposition to a system based on slavery. That 
is also why Capitalism, as it now exists, has come to stand 
condemned at the bar of the conscience of mankind, so far 
as that conscience has been attuned to Christian standards. 
That is why Catholicism once more stands alone isolated not 
only by her dogma but by her culture. 

Plutocracy and modern pseudo-democracy may struggle 
on the surface; yet underneath they are complementary. 
They have a common root, and the plane of their orbital 
functions is in essence the same. Their gospel is that of an 
‘economic’ heaven. And the ladder which brings one into 
it is that of utilitarianism of the narrowest kind. One begins 
to look upon everything, even upon human souls, as a means 
for ‘‘practical’’ ends. Eventually one commercializes all 
aspects of human activity; and things which cannot be 
turned into cash soon become considered irrelevant or even 
unnecessary. 

Such a trend may be favourable to the growth of a 
materialistic civilization, but is fatal to culture. Cultural 
values are indeed the first to be dragged down to the level of 
‘‘general education.’’ The inevitable further process con- 
verts them into a source of vulgar pleasures on the one hand, 
and into a source of income on the other. The tastes of 
quantity become the decisive factors; and muses which do 
not pander to these tastes are ostracized. The paradox of 
Catholic education at the present moment is the fact that it is 
at the same time the sole conserver of traditional western 
culture and largely inarticulate in the expression of that 
culture in terms acceptable to contemporary thought. Yet 
what is beyond all question is that the Christian mind can 
never reconcile itself to any method of violence, involving 
bloodshed and crimes against persons, for the introduction 
of another and a better system. Changes achieved by such 
methods have an evil element in them, and must of necessity 
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be weakened and perverted by the fact that brutal passions 
were let loose in order to introduce them. We ourselves are 
hampered in the expression of our solution; we have per- 
haps not even the desire to enforce it; at least let us try to 
realise the problems we have set out to solve. 

Under the influence of a motive which, as Aristotle 
already knew, is not the mainspring of true economic life— 
namely, the desire of gain—there has arisen an economic 
life so extensive, so great and powerful, that no previous 
period has seen the like of it. In the pursuit of such an 
uneconomic end as gain, man has succeeded in helping 
millions of men, who were as yet unborn, to live; has 
transformed culture radically, founded and destroyed 
kingdoms, built up magic worlds of technolegy, and 
changed the aspect of the globe. All merely because a 
handful of men were smitten with the passion of earning 
money. 

Is this true? Is it not exaggerated? Let us admit the 
wonders performed by capitalism in the last hundred and 
fifty years; but are they all due to the fact that a handful 
of men had a passion for earning money? Aristotle did not 
say that love of gain has nothing to do with economic life, 
but that the two were closely connected, as they obviously 
are. In any money economy a man must think about 
having enough to satisfy his needs; some pass beyond that 
and, mistaking the means for the end, seek unlimited 
acquisition. But to mistake the means for the end is a 
natural transition, as we see in many other fields of life; 
the connection is obvious. But, apart from Aristotle, is it 
the fact that the achievements of capitalism have been 
effected by pure acquisitiveness? Would it not be truer to 
say that its most potent builders have been men who cared 
nothing for money, but only for the success of their work? 
What of invention and science? Now it is true, as Sombart 
says, that only those inventions are taken up which seem to 
a manufacturer to be profitable. But this does not mean 
that profit-making—let alone unlimited profit-making—is 
necessarily the cause of the undertaking; it may be merely a 
condition. As a condition it is indispensable. It would be 
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impossible for any manufacturer to go on producing a new 
thing at a loss; he might do it for a time, but he could not 
continue. And if he did it would be useless. For profit- 
making implies that the thing pleases consumers enough to 
make them give for it sufficient to remunerate the maker. If 
there is no profit, then it does not please the consumers; they 
do not avail themselves of it and it falls to the ground. 
Profit is therefore an indispensable condition for the working 
of an invention; but is it also the real cause? Granted that 
many may take up a new thing or a new method because 
it is profitable, but is that the motive of the pioneer? Is not 
his motive far more often the desire to do a new thing, or an 
old one in a better way? He has an idea which he wishes to 
realize, and all his thoughts and efforts are bent on it, quite 
apart from the profit to be attained. The Catholic argument 
must rest not on indiscriminate condemnation, but on a 
positive restatement of the ethics of Economy. 


Economy is the use of natural resources by man. Its main 
purpose is ethical. It is furthered by certain tools and guided 
by the principles of certain economic virtues. The one great 
tool of economy is the institution of private property. The 
two great virtues regulating man’s economic behaviour are, 
as we know, justice and charity. Without private property 
the natural resources of the world would not be properly 
administered, for without it there would be no incentive to 
production, no order in the use of things, and no peace in the 
realm. Private property is one of man’s natural rights, 
because man in himself is an end to all lower forms of 
existence which are means, and which it behoves him to 
use as such in a wise and just manner. 


Property should not only be privately acquired and 
privately held, but also privately administered. Insofar as 
man is an end in himself, the end is centred in each person 
separately, as each person has a separate intelligence. The 
exercise of individual intelligence cannot be delegated. It 
follows from this that the exercise of the function of 
administering property should not be delegated by an owner 
to an agent beyond the possibility of recall. The institution 
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of private property should not be extended to include 
absentee ownership. 

While private property is the means of economic endea- 
dour, the twin virtues of justice and charity determine the 
manner in which this means is to be employed. There are 
two kinds of economic justice: justice-in-exchange and 
justice-in-distribution. The first is expressed through the 
principle of proportionality. Justice-in-exchange is merely 
a human virtue; but justice-in-distribution is a virtue both 
human and Divine. 

(To be concluded) 
FELIx HOPE. 


PRAYER FOR PEACE 


The Union of Prayer for Peace, founded at the beginning of 
last year by Father Gerald Vann, O.P., has already 
“spread over the world . . . It is hoped that in time, as 
the Union grows, there will be a centre in every country.’’ 
A leaflet on the need of prayer and work for world peace, on 
the appeals of the Popes, the aims of the Union, and the 
blessing and encouragement which the Holy Father has 
given to it, may be obtained on sending a stamped and 
addressed envelope to the Rev. Father Gerald Vann, O.P., 
Blackfriars School, Laxton, Stamford, Lincs. 
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A NOTE ON SUFFERING 


THE animating principle of the Christian life is love: the 
Christian life at every stage is shot through with suffering. 
God is good and: omnipotent: physical and moral evil never 
cease to abound. The least reflective intelligence is apt to 
be given pause by these conjunctions. To face the attacks of 
unbelievers and to reduce, if may be, our own perplexities, 
we do well to draw certain distinctions. God is perfect but 
the creatures he made could not fail to be imperfect. A 
greater good is achieved by creating free intelligent beings 
whose nature involves a real possibility of moral evil than 
by refraining from communicating his being beyond the 
confines of the inner life of the Trinity. Crudely, the order 
we must see things in is: God, angels, satan, man capable of 
achieving destiny without falling into moral evil, man 
falling into moral evil with consequent privation of super- 
natural and preternatural attributes, man restored to the 
supernatural, i.e., heaven made available, but without the 
preternatural impassibility, immortality, etc. And that 
brings us to ourselves. All this is penny catechism matter, 
but worth having in mind, if we are to avoid asking ourselves 
questions which have no legitimacy for Christian men. 

We shall never begin to understand evil by trying to 
justify God’s ways under the species of Protestant individ- 
ualist notions of God’s dealings with men. Human solidarity 
in Adam and Catholic solidarity in Christ, so that we are not 
in his body but are, mystically yet really, His body—these 
are the key conceptions. It is not that God’s view is so 
crude, in virtue of a sort of myopic remoteness, that He sees 
men as one lump, but man in virtue of his essential nature 
as unique creature and man as baptized into Christ’s death 
really has a unity transcending not destroying individual 
differences. So God does not have to provide separate 
illumination for an agglomerate of precocious individualists, 
but can give, without loss, of one Catholic thing to all who 
will take it. 

Seeing man thus we can see how his nature, warped and 
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A NOTE ON SUFFERING 


restored, is likely to be assimilated and conformed to Christ 
the head and King of our race, and if He is a victim offered 
by Himself to the Father with a face ugly and twisted with 
pain, we see perhaps why His people should bear about them- 
selves in their measure the character of suffering. So what 
is scandal and disgust to many is intelligible so far. But 
why a suffering Christ? Why in order that we should enjoy 
the blessed Eucharist—every day if we are wise—had 
Christ to suffer? Ought not Christ to suffer? Why? We can 
never too clearly remember that the Incarnation had to 
occur in the awful horror that it did because of the justice 
and love of God in face of the infinite malice of human wills. 
And since it is cosmic as well as temporal fact, we cannot 
exonerate our culpability from the Passion—a quota of the 
pangs of Calvary is all our own: memorare Jesu pie quod 
sum causa tuae viae. In the most lovable act of all time the 
Word wordlessly slipped into the world which despised Him 
Who made it in its glory knowing how it would treat Him. 
The Incarnation, in the view of many theologians, could 
have occurred if Adam had not fallen. Then there would 
have been no Passion. We should perhaps hesitate to take 
the O felix culpa too uncritically. We know and love God 
through and in the divine humanity prostrated in agony; we 
consume a victim glorified, impassible but having suffered. 
Yet love such as subsists between the Persons of the Trinity 
involves no suffering. 

The Passion can be viewed under three aspects: (1) as 
satisfaction by means of a human nature hypostatically 
united to the Eternal Son, (2) as a device for manifesting to 
man the peril and enormity of sin. ‘‘I, if I be lifted up, will 
draw all men to myself.’’ Even in the unparalleled dere- 
liction which could elicit eloi eloi lamma sabacthani Christ 
did not cease to show men how to conform to the divine will. 
(3) Christ suffered spontaneously and inevitably from his 
supreme human consciousness of the plight ofman. Focussed 
into his own poor body and soul were all the sins and all the 
sorrows of the world. For him too lest he should in anything 
fall short of his saints there was the uncertainty of his limited 
human knowledge of the fate of souls. If we agonise and 
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despair over the treason to God of those we love, what are 
we to suppose was the nature of the burden to him whose 
love extended individually to every member of the human 
race? 

With that hurried glance at what only advanced states of 
prayer can dare to gaze at long or begin to understand we 
may pass on to the consequences or projection of Incarnation 
to our time. To-day we go on suffering physical and mental 
pain and we do not cease to cry out with Job against the 
apparent injustice of God. Rightly enough too, as we have 
seen, if we do not realize the horizontal component of the 
fabric of Christ and the Church, the communion of us with 
each other in Christ. Love is not just. There is no mathe- 
matical accuracy of merits and present rewards. We are 
pensioners of God at best and we cannot justly complain, 
yet in His love He invites us to cry out and not only permits 
but encourages tears and gives them the best use in medita- 
tion on the Passion. And so from contemplation to our 
co-redemptive action pre-eminently seen in Mary, shared 
in by us. ‘‘By the love, desire, and grief of my servants 
I lead back to grace those who are out of the way.”’ 

‘there is no alternative to the Cross. We cannot he 
Christians if we are not at least prepared to help to carry, 
if not to be immolated on, the tree of Christ’s death. Pain 
has two aspects, (1) as a means to restore the havoc in the 
human personality caused by original sin, through discip- 
lining of the lower rebellious faculties of concupiscence, and 
(2) as a help to be accepted with as complete resignation 
as may be, a gift of an uncomprehended but constant 
Providence conspiring for our sanctification. 

Suffering and its right use are the privilege of Christian 
men. For, ego vivo, iam non ego sed vivit in me Chnistus. 
If Christ is to live in me, if I want Him at all then it must 
be on His conditions, especially since these have been 
imposed by us. A genial liberal reformer I may want as my 
familiar but I cannot have him. If I want a bloodless corpse 
of one who was once beautiful that relic I may carry about 
with me, but union of contiguity is not enough for Him, 
whose technique is of fusion, without loss of personal 
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identity, so that in our prayer and zeal and suffering we see, 
but with rather than through the sacred eyes; the priest 
consecrates the bread and wine, but by the living power of 
Christ. And this has two consequences: (1) we suffer more 
in proportion to our progressive incorporation with and of 
the divine personality which is our sanctification, our 
assimilation to God and (2) we are irresponsible and happy, 
like children before the age of reason, since whatever 
happens, scio cui credidi, His truth is our faith, by His 
suffering to the full the just readjustment necessary for sin, 
we, without ceasing to have to fill up what is wanting so as 
to be like Him, to copy Him, yet are absolved from care. . 

Suffering is the supreme opportunity for love, and they 
interact and increase so that we suffer in apprehension at 
least for those we love, and the suffering (if nothing else) of 
others does excite our charity. Not to suffer is proof 
positive that we do not love. There is no more far-reachingly 
vicious error than the modern view of marriage as directed 
solely to the catechism’s secondary end. Hence the cry for 
immoral and unnatural experiments. As the microcosm of 
the Church, marriage is sacrificial right through. 

For the babes and sucklings of the Church to speak of this, 
the kernel of our faith and the ground of hope, is absurd if 
not indecent. But even we, uninitiated to the available 
fullness we may hope at some later date to obtain, can 
intuitively glimpse, and grasp by reflection, something of 
what the saint means by the mysterious and awful paradox 
with which we are carelessly familiar—aut pati aut mori. 

There is no better intention for our private prayers and 
our Masses than that we may enter into knowledge and love 
of the Passion, so that we may understand, and take our 
place among the afflicted members of Christ on earth. 


W. P. McKECHNIE. 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


GERMAN SPIRITUALITY. ‘‘The spiritual vitality which is 
manifested in the works of contemporary German Catholic 
writers deserves our very closest attention,’’ wrote P. 
Geiger, O.P., recently in introducing a chronicle of Courants 
de spiritualité allemande in LA VIE SPIRITUELLE. He con- 
tinued : 


This is so, not only because it attests, notwithstanding the 
insinuations of the official press, the courage of the Catholic élite 
in Germany, but still more because it gives us an example of a 
process of purification which tends to purge the essentials of the 
Christian life of the impurities and compromises with which it too 
often becomes adulterated. At times in which the very existence 
of the Faith is in danger, the Christian soul, in self-protection 
from the threats of enemies and the enticements of false prophets, 
becomes, as it were, forced into the inmost secret sanctuary 
where, in direct contact with the Word of God, it perceives with 
unaccustomed clearness the religious quintessence of the Gospel 
message. Must we not admit that for us (outside of Germany) 
confronted by the social disorder around us, the role of apolo- 
getics tends to become too facile and superficial? If we over- 
emphasize the undoubted benefits of the application of Christian- 
ity to the secular and social domain, there is a risk that we 
obscure or dilute the inward essence of the Christian life itself. 
When, as in Germany, the State takes it into its own hands to 
organize charities, to provide for the unemployed, to undertake 
the Winterhilfe, many might be left to suppose that religion has 
left to it no role to fulfill. And indeed much Liberal Protestantism 
has found itself atrophied by the annexation of its activities by 
the National-Socialist State. . . 

It has to be admitted that the charitable and social 
work of the Church has not, on the part of all its repre- 
sentatives, always been so disinterested and unadulterated 
as might be desired. When one is concerned for social 
affairs it is difficult to avoid participation in politics, and 
under a parliamentary regime this inevitably means engagement 
in party-politics. Is it perhaps in the realization of these defects, 
however human and inevitable, and in the seeming failure and 
frustration of so many good works, that we may see the reason 
for the return among German Catholics to a less extroverted, 
more deeply spiritualized, Christianity? At all events, those of 
us who are watching developments in German Catholicism are 
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the witnesses of one of those processes which periodically recall 
the souls and consciences of Christians from one pole to another 
of the manifold expressions of the Christian life. 

But other influences seem also to be at work. Common inter- 
ests have approximated Catholics more closely to the more vital 
elements in the Protestantant communions, whose emphasis 
on personal religious experience is so characteristic. More 
recently still, contact with the philosophical outlooks begotten 
of Phenomenology, and the religious philosophies inspired by 
Kierkegaard, have provoked, whether by imitation or reaction, 
a quite original current of spiritual movements and tendencies. 

The chronicle goes on to give some account of these 
achievements of German Catholicism since the advent of the 
National-Socialist State: particularly noteworthy are the 
deepening of the sense of the mystery of the Church, both in 
theoretical exposition and in actual, ‘‘existential’’ expres- 
sion in liturgical living (a fitting Christian response to the 
totalitarian claims of secular society springing solely from 
‘Blood and Soil’’), and in the valuable constructive work 
that has been done towards a specifically Christian inter- 
pretation of those values which are especially extolled and 
distorted in the National-Socialist Weltanschuung—Honour, 
Courage, Heroism, etc. It would seem that the pressure of a 
constant martyrdom, which Christian living in a paganized 
totalitarian milieu involves, is showing itself to be productive 
of a new and stronger type of spirituality from which all of 
us who live in the modern secularized community have 
much to learn. It is significant that another characteristic 
of Catholicism in the Third Reich is an intensification of 
interest in the life and spirituality of the early Church, the 
Church of the Martyrs. 


LIGHT FROM THE EAST. Contemporary German Catholicism 
is finding yet another source of self-enrichment in an 
intensification of interest in the traditions and spirituality 
of the Eastern Churches. [Illustrative of this trend is the 
current number of Romano Guardini’s admirable review, 
DIE SCHILDGENOSSEN. The number 

is offered in the service of the great work of the reunion of the 
Eastern Church with the apostolic Mother Church of Rome. We 
have made it our task to follow, to the best of our ability, in the 
spirit of Vladimir Soloviev. In the selection of material we have 
quite deliberately set aside such as treats of the theoretical beliefs 
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and productions of the Eastern Church; we believe that no such 
exposition is fruitful without a previous understanding of the 
distinctive living spirit (Daseinsform) of Eastern piety such as we 
have here attempted to present. 
The attempt is singularly successful; we are given none of 
that preoccupation with antiquarian curiosities of oriental 
ceremonial or with external organization which too often 
renders study of Eastern Christianity tiresome and useless; 
rather are we enabled to share in the distinctive ethos and 
outlook of the faithful believer in the Eastern (and partic- 
ularly in the Russian) Church. Dr. Leo Kobilenski-Ellis 
introduces the number with an illuminating essay on The 
Tradition of the Eastern Church in its ascetic and contem- 
plative aspect, showing it to be a distinctive product of the 
seed of the Gospel (especially as sown by St. John) on 
the soil prepared by pre-Christian oriental mysticism. Its 
development is traced through the solitaries of the Thebaid 
to the staretz of contemporary Orthodoxy; its distinctive 
characteristics are also explained: —its emphasis on the 
Theosis of the entire creation, its fundamental conception of 
revelation as sophia (Wisdom) as distinguished from pistis 
(Faith), the all-importance of the doctrine of the Resurrec- 
tion in the Eastern spiritual outlook whereby the Christian 
spirituality of the East is redeemed from the manichaean 
dualism which it replaced. The inadequacies of Eastern 
Christianity are, however, fully acknowledged, and we are 
led to the conclusion that the synthesis between ‘‘Johan- 
nine,’’ Eastern ‘‘Wisdom’’ and ‘‘Petrine,’’ Western 
“‘Faith’’ is attainable, for their mutual benefit and enrich- 
ment, ‘‘solely through the reunited Church of East and 
West through the power of Christ the King.’’ In subse- 
quent contributions this distinctive Eastern spirituality is 
studied in concrete examples of Eastern sanctity—in St. 
Seraphim of Sarov, the fascinating Russian staretz of the 
early nineteenth century; in St. Sergij of Radonjesch, the 
fourteenth century emancipator of Russia; and in brief 
sketches of a number of representative contemplatives and 
martyrs of Mount Athos. Such a presentation of types of 
sanctity is itself in full accord with the Eastern outlook, for, 
as one contributor (Vladimir Iljin) expresses it: 

The meaning of genuine, concrete, historical Christianity may 
be defined as the fullness of the manifestation of the Divine 
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(Theophany). The essential representation of this is the Ikon, 
for the Ikon is nothing else than the Face of Holiness, the portrait 
of the Lord Himself. The very foundation of Christianity and its 
head corner-stone, the Lord Christ Jesus, is the Ikon of His 
Father; while the hosts of the Saints, with the Mother of God at 
their head, are reflections of His Face, rays which convey to us 
diversely the infinite manifoldness of the unique Theophany 
whose dazzling incomprehensible light is, as it were, broken up 
as by a prism. In each saint is the fullness of the portrait of 
Christ, but dwelling in some peculiar and distinctive manner; in 
this way is preserved the distinctive individuality of each. In 
each is reflected the concrete, historic element of the divine Light, 
and its authentic, eternal and immutable value is revealed in a 
created nature. Thus the essence of Orthodoxy in general, and 
of Russian Orthodoxy in particular, is perhaps in no way ex- 
pressed more clearly and completely than by the honour which 
it pays to the Mother of God and the Saints. This cult is thus 
very far removed from the dry rationalism of the “‘head”’ and 
from unhealthy dreamy mysticism of the ‘‘visceral’’ type; it is 
fully in accord with the most evangelical interpretation of the 
Bible and the teaching of the Fathers. 

Such passages as these suggest the value of this line of 
approach to the study of Eastern Christianity, not only for 
that preliminary understanding which is a condition of 
reunion, but also for a fuller understanding of our own 
Western religious life and practice. This is further revealed 
in the study by Sophia Alexejevna Lichareva of the 
symbolism of the architecture and adornment of the Church 
of Hagia Sophia in Constantinople, and in a reprint of 
extracts from Nikolai Gogol’s moving and profound des- 
cription of the significance of the Byzantine liturgy. This 
latter brings out that liturgy’s emphasis on the necessity for 
uniting the hearts and wills of priest and people in a way 
that must be inspiring to German Catholics in their great 
revival of congregational worship. The number is com- 
pleted by three studies by Dr. Kobilenski-Ellis, respectively 
treating of The Sense of Tragedy in Russian Literature (a 
brilliant piece of literary criticism), on The Power of Smiles 
and Tears in N. Gogol, and on Soloviev’s theological 
approach to the philosophy of art and of beauty. The whole 
number makes a splendid introduction for the Western mind 
into an unfamiliar spiritual world from which not only 
German Catholics have much to learn. It may be hoped 
that it will be the forerunner of many such productions in 
Western countries. 
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THE NEW “‘NO POPERY.’’ Memorable words of the Holy 
Father to the French Bishops during their recent visits ad 
limina are reported in the pages of TEMPS PRESENT 
(Dec. 17): 

The unparalleled strength of Catholic Action in France is due 
to the fact that it acts freely, and untrammelled by politics . . . 

While we proceed with the necessary caution in regard to 
those who do not agree with us, it is incumbent upon us that we 
be always ready to give a hearing to the needs of their souls; that 
we be unremitting in trying to understand them better; that we 
approach them in a spirit of respect and friendship; that we avoid 
charging them inconsiderately with stubbornness; that, without 
allowing ourselves to be duped, we treat them with that affability 
which Christ always displayed towards the strayed sheep which 
He encountered .. . 

The age in which we live is one of the most troubled that man- 
kind has ever known, yet it is also one of the fairest. For it is an 
age in which mediocrity is forbidden, in which the lives of many 
Christians are shining forth in all their glory, and in which the 
way is being prepared for the greatest triumphs of the Church. 
But for that, the great essential is sanctity . . . 

Dear Bishops, dear Brothers, I am happy to thank you for all 
the consolations which come to me from France, your France 
and Ours. I thank you for the consolations which come to me 
from the dear Jocists and Jacists and Jécists . ... 

Much is being said to the Catholics of France about the maine 
tendue [the extended hand which the Communists offer to the 
Catholics inviting them to collaborate in the Popular Front]. 
Are we able to grasp this hand which is extended to us? I could 
wish that it were so; an extended hand is a thing not to be refused 
provided it be not to the detriment of truth. But the truth is God 
Himself, and God must not be sacrificed. Moreover, those who 
invite us to take their hand do not explain clearly what they 
intend. In their language there are confusions and obscurities 
which need to be cleared up. But let us take the hand which they 
offer precisely in order to draw them to the teaching of Christ. 
And how shall we lead them to this teaching? Just by expound- 
ing it? No; but by livingit... 

Nevertheless, the pages of our non-Catholic contempor- 
aries, ranging from the Anglican CHURCH TIMES and even 
CHRISTENDOM to the Communist NEW MASSES of New York 
(which brightly suggests that Pope Pius XI and Cardinal 
Pacelli are ‘‘sabotaging’’ the Church), are wet with tears 
about the Church’s alleged betrayal of her mission by 
‘‘compromise with Fascism and War.’’ It may be of some 
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comfort to know that the press of the authoritarian states is 
no less indignant with the benevolence of the Holy See 
towards ‘‘democracies’’ and its refusal to opt unequivocally 
for the Rome-Berlin axis and all its divers dependencies—an 
article on Italien und der H1. Stuhl in DER DEUTSHE IN POLEN 
(Dec. 12) presents some interesting specimens. Meanwhile, 
the sharp decrease in the number of conversions to 
Catholicism in England and the marked return to coldness 
and even hostility towards Catholicism on the part of our 
countrymen (noted especially by those who have recently 
returned to England after a long absence) suggest that the 
revival of the ‘‘No Popery’’ campaign under the guise of 
a pained ‘‘No Papo-Caesarism’’ is meeting with some 
measure of success. It is certain that the business is a source 
of considerable embarrassment, perplexity and even of 
anxiety to many English Catholics. We may be thankful 
that it has not reached the dimensions of a panic such as it 
would seem, to judge from a sensational (not to say, sen- 
sationalist) article by E. Mounier in the November ESPRIT, 
to have attained in some Catholic circles in France. The 
Duce’s own threats of punishment to ‘‘wavering Catholics’’ 
who are not even Italian subjects were certainly not 
reassuring, and the tendency among some Italian Catholics 
to equate the universality of the Church with the univer- 
sality of the imperial-minded Italian genius (L’Jtalia e 
l’Europa by Giovanni Papini in the November number of 
the Florentine Catholic-Fascist review IL FRONTESPIZIO may 
be instanced) would be as disturbing to Catholic orthodoxy 
as to patriotic feeling if taken literally. Such manifestations 
are well calculated to provide anti-Catholicism with the 
brickbats it casts so tearfully. But apart from many crocodile 
tears and much deliberate misrepresentation, there are many 
who are sincerely perplexed that the Holy See, while intran- 
sigently hostile to Communism on the one hand and to 
National Socialism and Action Frangaise on the other, can 
yet find so much as a modus vivendi with the Italian regime. 
In this connexion we would recommend consideration of the 
thesis maintained by Ross J. S. Hoffman in the current 
AMERICAN REVIEW (The Totalitarian Regimes: An Essay in 
Essential Distinctions). He holds that to represent the 
dilemma which faces civilized nations as that between 
Dictatorship and Democracy, or even as that between the 
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rival ideologies of Fascism (including National Socialism and 
kindred totalitarianisms) and Communism, is to introduce 
‘‘false distinctions, and therefore to draw a veil of obscurity 
over reality.’’ He continues: ‘‘Communism, National 
Socialism and Fascism may indeed be evil; they may be 
equally evil; they may have numerous affinities and 
similarities; but they are essentially different and cannot be 
resolved by the same common denominator.’’ This essential 
difference which underlies all similarities, Dr. Hoffman 
argues, lies in the fact that whereas Marxist Communism 
and Hitlerite National Socialism, and to some extent 
‘democratic’ Liberalism, conceive the State as a mere 
instrument in the hands of a Party for forwarding its own 
preconceived ideology, Italian Fascism is ‘‘devoid of dogma 
and fixed vision of any particular social ideal; it was there- 
fore thoroughly pragmatist and without any other pro- 
gramme than to deal practically with concrete problems as 
they arose.’’ For Marx the State is a weapon which the 
Party must control to enforce its own programme, and 
should itself ‘‘wither away’’ when the goal of the Party 
is attained. Likewise for Hitler the Nazi ‘‘Party is not to be 
a mere instrumental activity of the nation for rebuilding and 
vindicating the sovereign autonomy of the state; but is in- 
stead an independent, all-powerful organism determining 
the ends of political activity, doctrine, education, and the 
life of the mind and spirit.’’ But ‘‘Italian Fascism does 
possess a primarily political character and cannot in any 
way be described as a religious movement. It has neither 
ideology nor Weltanschauung that can be called peculiarly 
its own; and in Italy there is no party rule of the State. . . 
Hitler is a prophet and Stalin is a pope of the modern 
Muscovite religion, but Mussolini is a man of tradition with 
whom Aristotle or St. Thomas or Machiavelli might without 
too great difficulty feel at ease.’’ All this, doubtless, is to 
over-simplify a highly complex issue, and we must query 
whether St. Thomas, at least, would approve such frank 
political pragmatism. But it serves to explain why the 
Church, always anxious to respect secular authority so far 
as is absolutely possible, need have no a-priori quarrels with 
Italian Fascism such as she has with Communism, National 
Socialism or Action Frangaise—so long, at least, as it lives 
up to Dr. Hoffman’s ideas of it. 
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GOD AND C#SAR. The fact that Mr. J. V. Langmead 
Casserley swells the more or less sincere chorus of lament 
over the alleged Papo-Czsarism of contemporary ‘‘Roman 
Catholic policy’’ does not detract from the value of many of 
his observations in the second part of his brilliant essay on 
Evangelism and History in CHRISTENDOM (Dec.). Such 
quotations as the following may stand by themselves inde- 
pendently of the wider context of his argument: 


As our civilisation becomes increasingly complex and urbanised 
its biological vitality is sapped away. Men become more and 
more disinclined to attempt dangerous social adventures, and they 
appeal to Caesars to save them from such courses. With the 
rise of Caesarism in politics, according to Spengler, comes the 
“‘second religiousness,’’ a kind of religious revival full of genuine 
piety but devoid of real vitality, prompted by insecurity and 
disillusion, guided by a sentimental idealising of the past 
analogous to an old man’s anecdotage. Men flock back to religion 
in order to preserve the social fabric, out of conservatism and 
fear, and not because of any compelling beckoning vision. ‘“The 
material of the second religiousness,’’ says Spengler, “‘is simply 
that of the first, genuine, young religiousness—only otherwise 
experienced and expressed.’’ It is youth seen through the wistful 
eyes of age. It is difficult to deny that here we have an accurate 
description of the period upon which we seem to be entering. . . . 

The relevance of this to the problems of the evangelist is clear. 
Is it to a vigorous Christianity, or to the Christianity of the 
“‘second religiousness’’ that we would recall our fellow men? If 
we become propagators of the latter, if we proclaim that men 
must return intellectually and devotionally to the “‘ages of faith’ 
(forgetting that the makers of the ‘‘ages of faith’’ were creators 
not mimics), if we make it our priestly task to baptise indis- 
criminately traditional secular values, if we make Caesar our 
friend at Caesar’s price, if we turn our Church into a kind of 
social funkhole, bidding men come to God not for His sake but 
their own, then there are many indications that we shall soon 
achieve a striking success, but it will not be the kind of success 
which causes joy in Heaven... 

All of us in these days realise the comparative superficiality 
of optimistic liberal doctrines, which are only accepted during 
those epochs in which too much security restricts experience and 
paralyses intellect. Let us take care, however, that our rejection 
of them is based on a genuine moral and spiritual advance, not 
a mere vulgar mental reaction. The sin of liberalism is to be 
found not in its axiology but in its sociology, not in its conception 
of the immense value or potential value of human individuality, 
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but in its failure to perceive that a purely individualistic social 
order, which enfranchises the savage with the saint, is ultimately 
destructive of precisely those values which it is designed to 
conserve. Unless we are careful to preserve this truth we shall 
be betrayed into ‘‘the Catholicism of the Chromium Age,’’ as one 
reviewer has wittily named it, the Caesarised Catholicism of the 
second religiousness, which confronts us in effect with a new 
Christ, a Christ who journeys to Calvary seated safely upon a 
gun-carriage, not to be crucified but to crucify, not to save life 
but to destroy. This is the lowest form which it is possible for 
our policy of alliances to take. . . 

Before leaving this subject, let us be quite clear as to our 
reasons for rejecting such a policy. Some regard it as unwise 
because it may invite anti-religious reprisals in the event of the 
suppression of Caesarism by the forces of the political left. We 
have seen no particular reason, however, to suppose that the 
latter are likely to score any particularly widespread triumphs. 
Indeed, if Spengler is right, the Caesars in the long run should 
get the best of it. The alliance of Church and Caesar is not 
merely inexpedient but wrong. We should abandon it, not be- 
cause we fear the Bolshevists, but because we fear God. 


The article concludes with a good statement, in markedly 
“‘catastrophic’’ terms, of the Christian view of history and 
its implications for the Church’s mission in the world: 


Since the days of Augustine at least the Christian concept of 
history, which Christians have seldom troubled to conceive, 
has been of a dualistic character. History confronts us not only 
with the world, but also with the Gospel of Christ which seeks 
to transform the world, with the City of Man and the City of 
God. The former, we may say in our terminology, is undoub- 
tedly subject to the birth-growth-maturity-decay-death cycle, as 
we have already seen, but from this subjection the gospel is free 
and the Church also insofar as it surrenders itself to the Spirit 
of the Gospel. In the Gospel of Christ we find the Elixir of Life, 
the Secret of Eternal Youth which the pagans sought, and seek, 
in vain. The Gospel is ingredient into history (it is, indeed, of the 
essence of the Gospel that it functions within history), but the 
Gospel is not of history, neither is it subject to history’s laws. . . 

A civilisation is never entirely destroyed. Always it leaves 
behind a remnant purified by suffering, to be a light to lighten 
the Gentiles, the guide, philosopher and friend of younger 
peoples. Our final contention here is that the essential task of 
contemporary evangelism is the preparation of the remnant. This 
necessitates detachment. There are two dialectical processes at 
work in the world to-day, the dialectic of Grace and the normal 
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dialectic of history, the dialectic of life and the dialectic of death. 
Since the Church, regarded from one aspect, is a human organi- 
sation the latter forces are at work within it, seeking to subject 
it to their own laws, striving to make the Church share the life 
and death of the world. But the dialectic of Grace is also at work 
within the Church, for the Church is in origin divine. These two 
dialectical processes, though distinct, yet run parallel to each 
other. At each of the chief stages in the historic process there 
corresponds a proper shifting of emphasis in our presentation of — 
the Gospel. In a waning world the dialectic of Grace produces 
an attitude of prophetic detachment in the mind of the truly 
surrended evangelist. The first duty of a remnant is to survive 
the catastrophe. 


We use the term “‘survival,’’ of course, in no merely personal 
or physical sense. ‘‘Whosoever will save his life shall lose it.’’ 
The process of survival begins upon Calvary. The remnant must 
be baptised with fire. The suggestion here is not that Christians 
should refuse to suffer (a futile endeavour in a distracted civili- 
sation), but that they should insist on suffering in the right cause. 
Secular causes perish at Waterloo not Calvary. Hence they 
know no resurrection. It must be written by those that come 
after that the Church of the twentieth century, or possibly of 
the twenty-first, was martyred not because it allied itself with 
this or that historic tendency and shared its horrid fate, but 
because it kept faith with its Master and preached the whole 
Gospel in a world which had abandoned the Gospel. 


It is strange that Mr. Langmead Casserley’s uncom- 
promising—if qualified—Barthianism runs alongside Mr. 
Amphlett Micklewright’s cosy eulogies of F. D. Maurice’s 
monistic and immanentist ‘‘Christian Platonist nominal- 
ism,’’ and the suspicion is aroused that the CHRISTENDOM 
group are still far from clear about the inter-relation of 
Nature and Supernature which must be the foundation of 
any distinctive Christian sociology. Without prigishness the 
hope may be expressed that both writers will find the 
synthesis between the antinomies of Barth and Maurice—as 
well as the dialectic of God and Czesar—in the ‘‘modern 
Roman thought’’ which both despise. 


CONTEMPORANEA. BONAVENTURA (Winter): In The Philosophy 
of Education Fr. James, O.M.Cap., contributes a fine essay 
on the Thomist foundations of pedagogy. 
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CaTHOLIC SuRvVEY (Vol. II, no. 6) of the Catholic Council for 
International Relations includes an acute analysis by John 
Eppstein of the present ‘internal disarray’’ of the Communist 
Party. 

Cite CHRETIENNE (Dec. 5): Special ‘‘Culture’’ Number. 
CLERGY Review (Dec.): Geburt by Josef Emonds: Bethlehem 
de-sentimentalized for persecuted Christians: the Crib as the 
threshold to the Cross: ‘‘escape into the soft candle-glimmer of 
the old-time Christmas no longer permissible to us.’’ Useful 
studies of Peter Wust by K. Pfleger, and of G. K. Chesterton 
by J. Sellmair. 


MontH (Dec.): Fr. Keating’s Christianity and Class, Fr. 
Murray’s England and Italy and James Wallace’s How and 
Why Communism fails (‘Communism is doomed as soon as it 
succeeds’’) deserve special attention. 


Revue THomIsTE (Nov.-Dec.): Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., 
on The Axis of the Spiritual Life which is shown to be the 
theological Virtues, and not the Gifts. Marcel de Corte begins 
an original and suggestive Ontologie de la Poésie. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY VERSE (Nov.-Dec.): Double Number in 
appreciation of Wyndham Lewis. 


Vie INTELLECTUELLE (Nov. 25): Reports on Oxford and Edin- 
burgh by P. M.-J. Congar, O.P. The metaphysics of the 
“moral personality’’ of societies and nations discussed by P. 
Delos, O.P., who rejects the sociological nominalism sometimes 
represented as ‘“Thomistic.’’ 


Vie SPIRITUELLE (Dec.): The Primacy of Love in the Teaching 
of St. Thomas by P. Simonin, O.P., is recommended to those 
who glibly talk of the ‘‘cold intellectualism’’ of Thomism. P. 
Gardeil’s magnificent Le Sens du Christ concluded. P. 
Régamey, O.P., writes originally on the place of irony and 
sarcasm in the Christian life. P. Renaudin tells of the life 
and work of Dom Baker, and G. C. defends and praises the 
Spiritual Letters of Abbot Chapman. 

PENGUIN. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
BARON VON HUGEL 


Sir,—Baron von Hiigel was not a professional theologian. He 
was devoted to the philosophy of religion and to theology be- 
cause he was a Christian and a Catholic, but he was profoundly 
more than a theologian because he was an integral Catholic. 

To ask whether he was centrally Catholic and to examine his 
theological credentials alone is not enough. A religious person- 
ality can be psychologically heterodox under a number of aspects, 
of which the two more important are the theological and spiritual. 
A man can be theologically immaculate and spiritually lop-sided, 
in which case he is not centrally, i.e., integrally, Christian. I do 
not intend to add the slick correlative that a man may be spiritu- 
ally impregnable and theologically nebulous, because both 
speculation and history prove that this is not true. But a mind 
which is mistaken on single propositions in a time of crisis may 
most emphatically possess spiritual grandeur of an outstanding 
kind. Moreover, even the greatest Saints are not normally with- 
out sin and moral wavering until after the biographers have 
plastered up the chinks, and some of the noblest religious 
personalities in history have value for us precisely because of their 
bearing in face of their own moral contractions and mistakes. 
Baron von Hiigel is for some the greatest example of this that 
our age has known, and his spiritual message would carry 
infinitely less meaning for us were there none of these contrac- 
tions and subsequent gigantic renunciations of his life. Von 
Hiigel’s soul is first and foremost a synthesis of opposed moral 
forces: a neurotic, violent, easily jarred character constantly 
transformed and driven into massive unity by divine love. The 
momentary suggestions of wavering are themselves a testimony 
to that supernatural possession in virtue of the strength and 
beauty of his sorrow (the story of his daughter Gertrud reads like 
a Euripidean tragedy), and the grandeur of his later years proves 
its victory. 

I venture to offer these few thoughts, because I feel that the 
effect of the contributions to BLACKFRIARS during the past year 
has been somehow to thin out a rich and great personality. 
Moreover, although I have been unable to see Miss Petre’s book, 
the quotations supplied by Father White present von Hiigel in an 
unsavoury light which is not fully dispelled by the subsequent 
argument. However unintentional, such a presentation is 
mendacious, and have suggested causes of this false impression. 
Theology is an integral part of a thinking Christian life, but it is 

not the integral whole. Most souls—even saints—are lop-sided 
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in some respect, whether spiritual or intellectual, and the estima- 
tion of a total personality can only be made by taking an average. 
Where this falls heavily on the side of greatness, it is worthwhile 
to ask what bearing, if any, the moments of shrunken vision and 
crabbed action may have upon the whole. If this had been 
noted, the contributors to BLACKFRIARS would have seen that 
unornamented expressions like ‘‘the Baron’s imprudence’’ and 
‘inconsiderate importunity’’ were quite unfortunately rough, 
and that mere allusions to his saintliness change a living spirit 
into a biographical puzzle. The life story of a man like von 
Hiigel is not a discontinuous jumble of pedestrian anecdotes and 
attitudes, but a constant growth where one event overlaps another 
and all are evaluated in terms of the whole. Here every moral 
contraction has its subsequent new expansion, whose specific tone 
and timbre are largely conditioned by the former. An objective 
statement must indicate this for every important incident. For 
each one is a dramatic and tragic unity in itself, in virtue of both 
the light and the shadow and the shadow shrinking before the 
light. 
‘ I am, Sir, 
Yours, etc., 
NorBerT DrewItt, O.P. 


‘“WoORKERS’ OWNERSHIP”’ 


Sir,—Mr. Eric Gill’s letter in the November 1937 number of 
BLACKFRIARS has evidently been misunderstood—so I have 
found through conversations with various people. It seems that, 
unless what he expressed is made quite clear, he will again be at 
the mercy of opponents who will accuse him of being an out- 
and-out Communist. To quote Mr. Gill’s letter, he says: “‘If it 
is good for me to own my own workshop, why shouldn’t it be 
good for Railwaymen to own a Railway?’’ He did not say 
that they do own the Railway—‘‘At present it (G.W.R.) is the 
legal possession of the shareholders’’—but he said that the 
workers should own it. Why? Because they—the workers—do 
the work, and they are responsible for any hitch, technical and 
otherwise—‘‘And their demand is entirely in line with what I’ve 
always said—that the man who does the work should be respon- 
sible for it and there can be no responsibility where there is no 
ownership.”” .... 

This is not of Communist origin. It was held as far back as 
the days when Artificers’ Guilds were existing. 

Mr. Gill points out that the shareholders are only impersonal 
beings, as such, “‘drawing dividends, if any,’’ when any indus- 
trial enterprise is floated. It is the workers from the managers 
downwards who are personally doing the specified work. They 
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are responsible—personally responsible—for all that goes on. 

The Rerum Novarum says, quoting Holy Writ: ‘‘It is better 
that two should be together than one; for they have the advantage 
of their society. If one fall he shall be supported by the other. 
Woe to him that is alone, for when he falleth he hath none to 
lift him up.’’ And further: ‘‘A brother that is helped by his 
brother is like a strong city.’’ Yes, let the workers and share- 
holders own together, but the shareholders must do a share of the 
work so that, ‘‘the notion of person is included in any complete 
theory of property’’: so that the shareholders as owners, and not 
as money lenders, are personally responsible for the work. 

Again, I have been informed that if Mr. Gill’s idea was put 
into being, the men would be owners of—presuming they are 
factory hands—machinery, sub-human machinery. But Mr. 
Gill was not writing about machinery being sub-human or not, 
and he was not discussing whether the G.W.R. should be 
abolished or not, nor whether it is a sub-human organization; he 
was merely talking about ‘“‘collective ownership’’—the workers’ 
right to workers’ ownership: ‘‘ . . . the question is: Who shall 
omit? ...” 

Yours, etc., 
GERARD R. B. SHELDON. 


REVIEWS 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION 


THE PEOPLE OF GoD. By Dom Anscar Vonier, O.S.B. (Burns, 
Oates; 5s.) 

This book is not a treatise De Ecclesia, nor even one on the 
Mirabilis Vita—its scope is not apologetic. But it treats of the 
Church under the appellation of ‘“The People of God,’’ a notion 
which helps us to form a more complete conception of the nature 
of the assembly of Christ’s faithful (p ix), and helps Christians 
to realize that they are God’s People, that all that was said to 
Israel: ‘‘I will take you to myself for my people. I will be your 
God”’ (Ex. vi, 7) is now more true and more completely true of 
the body of Christians in the Church (p. 23). The notion of 
“‘Church”’ is completed with the idea of ‘‘People’’ (p. 115). 
We are enabled also through the notion of a “‘people’’ to see 
in a more satisfying proportion the succession of prosperity and 
failure in the assembly of those who are God’s own (p. 18), 
and better to appreciate their dependence on God. The idea of 
a people extends the activities and influence of the Church, with 
all the conception of a ‘‘divine nationhood,’’ and that sense of 
spiritual sovereignty which seems to have as a first and immedi- 
ate result what we might truly call the right political apprecia- 
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tion—the Christian’s double allegiance (p. 57). This idea of 
spiritual sovereignty is first traced through the Old Testament 
theocracy, and examined together with the idea of membership 
of the People of God by incorporation into Israel. The trans- 
ference of the title to Christianity—promised by the angel to 
Zachary as a “‘perfect people’ (Luke i 17)—is carefully studied, 
especially from the fine passages in Romans (the further refer- 
ences on p. 24 are of course to chapter xi, not ix), where also 
it is promised that Israel will ultimately return. But now, accord- 
ing to Osee, “‘I will call that which was not not my people, my 
people; and her that was not beloved, beloved... .”’ And it is 
the very first quality of the People of God to know this their 
status, to recognise their privilege (p. 54). Nom fecit taliter 
omni nationi. Further, the People of God will be a nation of 
fervent patriots (p. 32)—the marvellous phenomenon which we 
call the heart of the People of God (p. 39)—for it is quite certain 
that wherever Catholic Faith dwells, there is in man a loyalty 
to God, an acceptance of the rights of God, a dread of the 
righteous judgments of God, which have all the character of 
profoundest sincerity. Then we have as our King Him who 
announced Himself first as a Shepherd and whose vigilance is 
the providence of God. He has solicitude for all the various 
occupations of His People, for the ordering of the life of His 
Nation (Ecclesiasticus is quoted: ‘‘Their prayer shall be in 
the work of their craft . . .’’), and has care of all things, down 
to ‘‘God’s love for the least fragment of created reality’’ (a 
lovely phrase, p. 109). The Pater Noster is the prayer of this 
People—it is the prayer of a people for every moment and for 
every need, it turns into a prayer the very economic problem: 
“Give us this day ...”’ (p. 132). Finally all the threads of 
the idea of the People’s life and loyalty are gathered up to 
the Altar. A people has an ‘‘altarmentality’’ (p. 159), and the 
Mass is the rallying of the People of God, a divine act, a 
proclamation of God’s sovereignty, to which the multitudes of 
the faithful are expected to shout their approval (p. 165). It 
is a protest of the People’s loyalty: Unde et memores, Domine, 
nos servi tut, sed et plebs tua sancta: ‘‘Wherefore O Lord, we 
do not forget, we Thy slaves, we Thy holy People.’ 
SEBASTIAN BULLOUGH, O.P. 


MoRALE ET Corps Mystique. By Emile Mersch, S.J. 
(Desclée de Brouwer; 25 frs.) 

The reader may experience a momentary disappointment on 
the discovery that the promise of such a title and author is 
realized only in a volume of collected essays. But the disappoint- 
ment will soon vanish on perusal of the work which manages 
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to achieve a real unity and is fully worthy both of author and 
title. The unity may in part be due to the singleness of P. 
Mersch’s outlook on spiritual matters, but in addition the work 
follows a regular and gradually developing plan. Indeed the 
scheme adopted suggests a new formulation of theology based 
on the psychological approach rather than the logical, if 
such a distinction be not misunderstood. In place of beginning 
with the highest truth, De Deo Uno et Trino, we seize the 
religious truth most obvious to ourselves, the fact of religion. 
The first essay here is divided into three parts showing, firstly, 
the metaphysic of religion as the ingrained necessity of our whole 
being, then Christianity is shown io be the whole of religion, 
and finally Catholicism the whole of Christianity. After this 
the central doctrine of Catholicism, the Incarnation, is 
approached from the same standpoint, in viewing Christ as the 
first principle of all grace; and here P. Mersch deftly outlines 
the way in which the Church’s dogma of the Person of Christ 
may be made the basis of the knowledge of Christian morality. 
The gratuity of grace is shown from the gratuity of the Incarna- 
tion; Christ’s humanity is the instrument of the Word, our 
humanity is the instrument of God through grace for our salva- 
tion; the Christian looks to Christ in all the aspects of morality 
and follows Him. In this manner the whole of morality is built 
up on the doctrine of grace in the light of the Incarnation and 
the Mystical Body. The author then proceeds to show how the 
holiness of the Christian is essentially a ‘‘partial’’ holiness, in 
the sense that it is the holiness of a member, that of the holy 
Thing which is the Mystical Christ. The volume is quite invalu- 
able simply in consideration of the following chapter, Priéres 
de Chrétiennes, Priéres de Membres, where the notions of 
liturgical and private prayer are shown to be entirely comple- 
mentary. The author insists that the two can never be opposed 
or separated, that both are essentially Catholic, both are in 
different ways the prayer of the whole, both are centred in the 
Mass. Here follows the paper on the priesthood of all in Christ, 
unfortunately lacking the clarity of the rest of the work; and 
finally, having described the practical value of the doctrine of 
the Mystical Body in the modern world, where man suffers from 
individualism and yet is dependent on all his fellow creatures in 
a way hitherto unknown, P. Mersch applies the general prin- 
ciples to poverty, chastity and obedience. 

We suggest that in a future volume he should take 
still more within the scope of this fundamental doctrine 
of the Mystical Body. Does not the system so far 
described demand completion in the dogmatic sphere, 
going on from the Mystical Body and the Incarnation 
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to consider the source of this earthly mission, the source of this 
Christian grace, where the author would treat of the Holy Trinity 
and of the unity of the Godhead finishing off the whole in an 
admirable synthesis? This seems to be a possible conclusion to 
the more psychological approach to theology, and we look 
forward to the time when P. Mersch makes a complete synthesis 
of theology under this aspect. The attempt has already been made 
by the Abbé Anger and Ernest Mura, who show the universality 
of the doctrine of the Mystical Body in the whole of Christian 
doctrine, but no one has as yet set forth theology fully in those 
terms. We look therefore to P. Mersch. 
ConrRAD PEPLER, O.P. 


SuMMA THEOLOGIAE Morais. By Benedict Henry Merkelbach, 
O.P. Vol. I de Principiis et Virtutibus theologicis; pp. 786; 
Vol. II, de virtutibus Moralibus, pp. 1029; Vol. III, de 
Sacramentis; pp. 1024. (Desclée, de Brouwer.) 

The second and enlarged edition of Fr. Merkelbach’s widely- 
known work, which has already won the unanimous praise of 
numerous theologians, among them a previous reviewer in 
BLACKFRIARS (July, 1932). This edition is more than a reprint 
as it contains a number of fresh items so bringing it up-to-date 
with decisions of the Holy See, and other changes with a view 
to giving precision and removing possible obscurity. 

The first volume investigates the general principles which 
govern the rest of moral theology. The theological virtues, as 
being at the root of all practical morality, likewise receive special 
treatment in this place. 

The second volumes is devoted to the cardinal virtues, and to 
the other virtues associated with them. We remark with 
pleasure that no less than 131 pages have been assigned to the 
virtue of prudence, under which is properly included the treatise 
on conscience. 

The third volume is a complete and lucid treatment on the 
Sacraments, partially from the speculative but mainly from the 
practical standpoint. Whilst avoiding the prevalent failing of 
intermingling without discrimination Canon Law with Moral 
Theology, actual needs are provided for by citing recent 
ecclesiastical decisions in their proper places. Especially in regard 
to marriage, owing to the complexity of the matter and the grow- 
ing problems which call for solution, the treatise of the earlier 
edition has received considerable development. 

An independent value is given to each volume by the addition 
of a separate alphabetical index, so making the work of reference 
both pleasing and easy. 

AMBROSE FARRELL, O.P. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Pore Pius XI AND WorLD Peace. An Authentic Biography. 
By Lord Clonmore. With a Foreword by His Grace the 
Archbishop of Westminster. (Robert Hale, 12s. 6d.) 


THE POWER AND SECRET OF THE Papacy. By René Fiilép-Miller. 
Translated by Conrad Bonacina. (Longmans; 7s. 6d.) 


Pore Pius THE ELEVENTH. By Philip Hughes. (Sheed & 
Ward, 8s. 6d.) 

‘‘Pius is the name of peace. Since I desire to consecrate my 
labours to the peace of the world, that work to which my pre- 
decessor Benedict XV dedicated his life, I choose the name of 
Pius XI.’’ How the present Pope has striven to fulfil this self- 
dedication is the theme of Lord Clonmore’s biography. He 
begins with an account of the labours of Benedict; describes the 
early years of Pius, his life at the Ambrosian and the Vatican 
libraries, his experiences as Papal Nuncio in Warsaw, He then 
deals, in successive chapters, with the attitude of the Pope to 
communism, fascism, nazism, the various countries of Europe, 
the Americas. He stresses the fact that Pius, following Leo, 
offers not merely negative condemnation of non-Christian 
attempts to deal with the evils of the world, but a positive con- 
structive alternative (and this chapter is a useful introduction 
to Papal sociology): he emphasizes, also, what is so important 
to his central thesis, that the action of the Pope in face of 
the threat or outbreak of war is the result of a definite peace- 
policy, the determination to stand outside international embroil- 
ments, and to refuse to judge questions until appealed to, 
precisely in order that he may retain that position of impartiality 
to which appeal for arbitration may be made. The Papal peace 
policy, which is based on the idea that the Pope is ex officio 
a peace-maker, is not sufficiently recognized: this book should 
help to make it better understood. Some readers may find the 
style unattractive; some may think the author has not wholly 
succeeded in imitating the refusal to be partisan which 
characterizes the Pope in questions of international right and 
wrong (and in so far as this is true it is a great pity); but the 
book is a sincere effort to put Papal action in its true light, and 
a book of this sort is badly needed. 

Mr. Fiilép-Miller deals mainly with the pontificate of Leo 
XIII, though he begins with the Vatican Council and continues 
up to the present day, for his object is to put Leo’s outlook 
and policy in its historical setting, to show where it diverged from 
that of his predecessor, and how it is continued through his 
successors, The author is no prey to the old liberalist idea of 
Pius IX as the stubborn and stupid reactionary to a beneficient 
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doctrine of progress; he fully stresses the substantial continuity 
of Papal policy; but he records the words of Pius, ‘‘my system 
and my policy have had their day, but I am too old to revise 
my orientation. This will be the work of my successor,’’ and 
it is this re-orientation with which he is mainly concerned. 
And he shows it in terms of the Thomist renaissance: the policy 
of Leo is the policy he had learnt from St. Thomas in his days 
of retirement after his first rather unfortunate diplomatic mission, 
which so little foreshadowed the pontificate that was to come. 
To Rerum Novarum succeeds Quadragesimo Anno; the same 
Thomist synthesis confronts a different but in some essentials 
unchanged world; is this stand by the medieval thinker 
a stubborn refusal to face facts, a barren attempt to put the 
clock back? The author meets the old objection without diffi- 
culty, ‘‘To-day it is being proved again . . .that Leo XIII 
took over from Thomas and awakened to new life something 
that in principle may have just as much value at the present 
time as in the Middle Ages: the timeless principle of a higher 
and a lower order, which seeks truth not merely on the planes 
of matter and sense but in a harmony of the physical and the 
metaphysical whole.’’ 

The story is colourful, absorbing; there are fascinating minor 
details: Leo’s Latin poem on the Art of Photography; his delight 
at the ‘‘six iron tracks which pass through Belgium in all direc- 
tions . . . There is nothing grander than these journeys, in which 
one covers more than twenty miles in the space of an hour.” 
The great personality stands out against its background; Leo 
and Marx confront each other in the realm of ideas: the Thomist 
synthesis is ably handled, its actuality is made clear. 

Fr. Hughes’ book, though it follows a plan similar to that of 
Lord Clonmore, is of a different type. It makes copious and 
very detailed use of the actual writings and speeches of the Pope; 
it is heavily documented throughout, and is thus a valuable 
book of reference for any of the events of the pontificate. Its 
scholarliness, it should be added, has not prevented its being 
very readable. Here too there are a few places in which the 
author, by allowing himself to judge contemporary political 
events which are still very much under dispute, fails to achieve 
the complete impartiality which must be the character of the 
ideal papal biography; but these occasions are rare, and the 
book as a whole is a model of objectivity and careful fidelity 
to fact. 

All three of these books are in different ways valuable. They 
are complementary. The third may be thought to have given 
too much space, relatively, to Italian affairs, too little to 
Communism on the one hand, to papal work for peace on the 
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other; Lord Clonmore is concerned to paint a picture in broad 
outline, in which peace is the dominant motif, Mr. Fiilép-Miller 
selects his material for his primary purpose, the alternative to 
Communism. So from the three books a portrait emerges which 
is complete, rich, and inspiring. 

GERALD VANN, O.P. 


SAINT BENEDICT. By Dom Justin McCann, O.S.B., Master of 
St. Benet’s Hall, Oxford. (Sheed & Ward; 7s. 6d.) 

Hagiography is an art and he who would write the story of a 
Saint, his life and work, must be an artist. And by an artist we 
mean not the dilettante, the man who takes up a subject and, 
so to speak, works it up, but the man who is steeped in his 
subject and who—in the case of a hagiographer—has lived with 
his Saint and absorbed his spirit. In writing the life of any 
comparatively modern Saint the biographer may perhaps be 
hampered by the abundance of material. But for St. Benedict 
the material is—at first sight at least—scanty in the extreme: the 
Rule and the second book of St. Gregory’s Dialogues. It is no 
exaggeration to say that none but a member of the Benedictine 
Family could have written these pages. 

With Benedict the boy, the young man, the hermit, at Subiaco 
and Monte Cassino, we are all, thanks to St. Gregory, more or 
less familiar; of Monte Cassino, by the bye there is an interesting 
account, though all too brief, in a footnote on pp. 92-93. With 
Ch. viii begins a scholarly study of the Rule and its history. 
Though dependent on many sources: Cassian, the earlier Rules 
of SS. Basil, Pachomius, Macarius and others, and though 
evidently indebted to the writings of SS. Augustine, Cyprian, 
Jerome and Leo, St. Benedict’s Rule is not an ‘‘unoriginal 
patch-work. It is a complete whole, a structure with a genuine 
unity.’’ This explains the hold it speedily obtained throughout 
Christendom. Ch. v provides a study of the second vow taken 
by the Benedictines: ‘‘Conversio morum meorum,”’ the meaning 
of which expression has been productive of much controversy, 
for probably we should read “‘conversatio’’ instead of ‘‘con- 
versio’’; the somewhat technical discussion involved will be of 
interest to others than the children of the Saint. 

This portion of the book closes with a chapter entitled The Life 
of the Rule, and here we think Dom Justin is at his best, for this 
is something which he has known, lived and studied all his 
Benedictine life. There follows an historical section, Under 
Justinian, whose long reign did much for the consolidation of St. 
Benedict’s work and that of one who must assuredly have been 
his friend, the Senator Cassiodorus, who himself became a monk 
though apparently not precisely a Benedictine, and who died in 
575 at the advanced age of ninety-six. After an account of St. 
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Benedict’s last years and death and of the tradition of his relics 
ch. xv deals with Benedictinism and the wonderful romance of 
the spread of the Order and of its revival in England after the 
Reformation. Perhaps ‘‘revival’’ is hardly the word, ‘‘survival’’ 
would be more apt. For it was the privilege of Dom Sigebert 
Buckley, the sole survivor of the Benedictine restoration under 
Mary Tudor, to receive on November 2tst, 1607, the vows of two 
priests who became Benedictines and who thus perpetuated the 
ancient line. 

Appendices on the Dialogues of St. Gregory, on Mark the Poet 
and Paul and Deacon, on SS. Maurus and Placid complete a 


fascinating story beautifully told. 
Hucu Pope, O.P. 


Aux ORIGINES D’UNE TRAGEDIE: La Politique Espagnole de 
1923 4 1936. Par Alfred Mendizabal. Préface de Jacques 
Maritain. (Courrier des Iles, 9.) (Desclée de Brouwer; 
20 frs.) 

‘“‘It was for studies such as this,’’ writes M. Maritain in his 
preface, ‘‘that the Courrier des Iles was founded . . . It needs 
a great deal of lucidity of mind to pass an objective judgment on 
a series of events so confused externally and so heavily charged 
inwardly with passion. Those who know M. Alfred Mendizabal, 
his clarity of mind, his loyalty, his vigorous good sense, sharp- 
ened further by the finesse of his Aragonese wit, will know that, 
if the ideal of strict objectivity is no doubt unattainable in 
matters of history and especially contemporary history, never- 
theless no one more than he could give the impression, and with 
every justice, of approaching that ideal; they will know more- 
over that he has a perfect grasp of the things of which he speaks, 
and that’ his competence as a jurist, and his profound and 
enlightened religious faith, enable him to speak of these things 
with freedom and elevation of thought.’’ Sefior Mendizabal is 
Professor of the Philosophy of Law at the University of Oviedo, 
a member of the International Institute of Philosophy of Law, 
secretary of the Spanish group of the Union Catholique d’ Etudes 
Internationales. He has written, among other works, a Treatise 
on Natural Law (in collaboration with his father, Professor at 
the University of Madrid), and a study on the Doctrine of Justice 
in the Summa Theologica. If these details should seem to suggest 
the impersonal, academic intellectual, one has only to read the 
moving fourth part of this book, in which the author’s own 
experiences, and his reactions to them, are mentioned. 

The book begins with the Spanish dictatorship of 1923; shows 
the influence of this in bringing about the fall of the monarchy; 
and goes on to describe the fortunes of the republic, the conflict of 
opinions, and of motives. The third part deals with the Religious 
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Problem. The author shows how the process of dechristianization 
had gone on beneath the official externals of Catholicism, how 
the apostasy of the masses had revealed itself ‘‘as an irremediable 
fait accompli in the eyes of the rare apostles of social Catholicism, 
who were not understood, and were even attacked as suspects 
by important elements in the conservative classes who relied 
more on police intervention than on the application of Christian 
social principles, and stigmatized as a dangerous revolutionary 
anyone who allowed himself to recall to the rich their duty to- 
wards the poor.”’ 

If the author, as Maritain writes, ‘‘has a devouring passion— 
and is he not a Spaniard? —it is a passion for justice and truth.’’ 
There is nowhere, here, anything but the deepest spirit of 
sympathy and pity; and if there were nothing else than this for 
which to thank the author it would be more than enough. The 
Pope may denounce journalistic bitterness and the spirit of 
partisanship; we know how little his words have availed. 
Whether or not one agree with all the judgments here so soberly 
made; whether or not one agree with M. Maritain’s discussion of 
principles in his preface—and he has seldom written anything 
finer—nothing but good can come to the soul from a humble 
reading of this book. It is, indeed, for anyone anxious to know 
teal facts, anxious to get at the so elusive truth, indispensable. 
One can but hope that an English translation may be arranged 
as soon as possible. 

The bulk of what Professor Mendizabal here publishes was 
written before the outbreak of July 1936; if the spirit which 
animates this study had been in those years more widespread 
there would not now be so much sorrow, and so much evil, upon 


the earth. GERALD Vann, O.P. 


POETRY 


Poems By Eileen Duggan: with an Introduction by Walter de la 
Mare. (Allen & Unwin; 5s.) 

Given the gift, you would say that a poet was bound to remove, 
as far as he could, all impediments to his vocation. A certain 
austerity of life and thought, preserved in the interest of and on 
the lines laid down by his calling, will almost inevitably find itself 
rewarded by a corresponding rarity, freshness, originality and 
sincerity in his work; and this, I imagine, accounts for the 
impulse and inspiration, as well as (in their degree) for the 
artistry and technique of Miss Eileen Duggan’s Poems. This 
slender first book by the Catholic poetess of New Zealand, 
acclaimed by the happily converging enthusiasm of Father 
Martindale and Walter de la Mare, is at once a triumph and an 
augury. The Faith whose unduly complicated or narrow-minded 
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practice has been accused—not always unjustly—of cold- 
shouldering the muses and graces; the new country hitherto so 
shy of claiming her share—to spend as she likes—of the English 
literary inheritance, have combined to produce a singer spon- 
taneous and disciplined, who is certain of a permanent place in 
the annals of both. 

It is impossible in a short notice to introduce Eileen Duggan 
worthily—still less possible to appraise her. Her beautiful, 
valiant poetry must speak for itself. She is so brave—with a 
touch of drollery—under hardship: 

“‘I was driving the cows and the frogs were soothsaying, 
“Woe, land and water! All, all is lost!’ 
It was winter full grown and my bones were black in me. 
The tussocks were brittling from dew into frost.’’ 

She is so grateful for small alleviations and uncostly loveliness; 

and always to Him 
“‘Who in the gleaming winter 
Puts a white tabard on the wandering hare.”’ 
She is so homely with the homelier and less uniformly credi- 
table saints. She can sing, even of St. Peter: 
“‘T smile for that warm, simple tongue, 
So quick, so breathless to begin, 
That snubbed and silenced o’er and o’er 
Could never lock its wonder in.”’ 
She is so exultant, in the great Elizabethan manner, when 
magnificence comes her way : 
““Now are the bells unlimbered from their spires 
In every steeple-loft from pole to pole: 
The four winds wheel and blow into this gate, 
And every wind is wet with carillons. 
The two Americas at eagle-height, 
The pure, abstracted Himalayan chimes, 
Great ghosts of clappers from the Russian fries, 
And sweet, wind-sextoned tremblers from Cathay; 
The bells of Ireland, jesting all the way, 
The English bells, slow-bosomed as a swan, 
The queenly, weary din of Notre Dame, 
And the Low Countries ringing back the sea. 
Then Spain, the Moor still moaning through the saint, 
The frosty, fiery bells of Germany, 
And on before them, baying, sweeping down, 
The heavy, joyful pack of thunder-jowls 
That tongue hosannas from the leash of Rome—”’ 
But hers is, at last, the ultimate tenacity of faith: 
“‘The faith of a willow in winter, 
Or a blind hound nosing the knee’’ 
—a more than Wordsworthian range of mysticism and a human- 
ism that is all her own. HELEN Parry EDEN. 
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SCRIPTURAL BULLETIN 


No intelligent reader would mistake Dr. Peter Ketter’s Christ 
and Womankind' for the work of a doctrinaire; still it is pleasant 
to have the author’s account of its mettlesome origin: the director 
of Catholic women’s bible classes, social guilds, etc., met on all 
sides with the demand, sometimes timid, sometimes ‘“‘fierce,’’ 
“Sir, we would see Jesus!’’; forced to come out from behind his 
books and declare openly to this world of women what status 
they are assigned by the Ecclesia Docens. As a theologian, a 
historian, a sociologist, a Scripture scholar, he was splendidly 
equipped for this interpreter’s part. 

Part III of the work is entirely Scriptural—a fine study of the 
significance of the parts played by women in the Life of Our 
Lord and in the history of the early Church. Part I is historical, 
concerned with background. It provides a very impressive, 
pointillistic picture of the degradation suffered by women in the 
thought and economy of. pre-Christian and continuing non- 
Christian societies—among the Greeks, the Romans, the 
Egyptians, the European barbarians, for example. Among the 
Jews, of course, the author is able to find strands of a nobler 
tradition and usage; yet they also fit into the cruel picture. At 
their best they were still wont to regard woman in her totum esse 
as being tributary to man, and this was the philosophy they 
pegged down by their marriage laws, haram institutions, etc. 
‘Praised be God that He has not created me a heathen; praised 
be God that He has not created me a woman; praised be God 
that He has not created me an ignorant man’’ was one of the 
prayers recommended for daily use by their Ecclesia Docens of 
the rabbinic period. 

Part II, then: ‘‘Christ’s gifts to and requirements of Woman- 
kind.’’ The gift lies in Christ’s giving of Himself, which means 
for mankind the offer of communion with the three Persons of the 
Blessed Trinity. The Christian revolution turns on that. No 
longer can woman be thought to find her end in man, or in the 
children of men; her womanhood is not the crown of her being, 
she is a person having a divine assignation for her essential glory. 
Virginity appears like a new star in the heavens. The author has 
his most difficult task when it comes to defining the relations of 
a woman’s womanly, transient vocation to her immortal, per- 
sonal vocation, and similarly in defining the relations between 
man and woman that belong to Christian marriage. He is then 
faced with the Feminist question properly so called, or with what 





1 Burns Oates and Washbourne; 8s. 
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is rather bluntly termed by the English translator, the Woman 
Question. Bristling with difficulties created by sentimentality, 
insincerity and misunderstanding of Christian doctrine. It is not 
often that one hears the Christian ‘‘solution’’ expounded—it so 
exalts mere creatures that anyone but a pope might well be 
embarrassed to state it. But Dr. Ketter was forced to speak out. 
One thanks those German lady barrackers. 

It was natural to hope that Dr. William’s Life of the Blessed 
Virgin? might be recommendable here as providing ideal counter- 
point to Dr. Ketter’s theme. It is a good book: that is to say, 
the author has collected a great deal of trustworthy information 
which those who already enthusiastic will seize upon and make 
good use of. Rather as a lover of cricket will devour his Wisden’s. 
As the book it set out to be, as a life of the Blessed Virgin, 
artistically considered it is not successful. The action, the central 
interest is overwhelmed by the supporting facts. The author has 
failed to master what certainly was an extremely difficult artistic 
problem. He would have done better to hold up the action from 
time to time, insert his historical and archaelogical information 
in excursuses, and so resume—instead of palming off on the 
action itself matter that has no immediate dramatic relevance. 
Perhaps the only solution was to drop the purpose of writing a 
life and to conduct the whole affair in the key of expositional 
writing. Another of those works really valuable to good Cath- 
olics which cannot stand the test of being lendable to good pagans. 

On the other hand Dr. Holzner in his life of St. Paul’ has dealt 
so masterfully with similar technical difficulties that his work 
could be lent without misgiving to a militant atheist. Here too 
information abounds, but every ounce of it is telling. You learn, 
for example, a great deal about the city of Tarsus—about the 
Tiver, the docks, about the trade of the place and its geography, 
about the culture and religion of the people, about the status of 
the Jews there. Yet not a word of this that has not an immediate 
bearing upon the life of St. Paul. (Life. Paul. One cannot 
expatiate. Too often with Dr. Willam it is the manner-of- 
existence of any Palestinian maiden upon which hypothetical 
light is being thrown.) This is a finished book, an achieved 
biography. It makes an ideal introduction to St. Paul. Much 
fuller than anything we have in English. A brilliant piece of 
work, equipped at all points. 

To turn to Pauline literature of a different kind, artistically less 





— 


2 La Vie de Marie, Mére de Jésus, traduit de l’Allemand. Dr. F. M. 
Willam (Editions Salvator. Mulhouse (Haut-Rhin) 35 fr.). 


3 Paulus, von D. Dr. Josef Holzner. Herder, Freiburg im Breisgau. 
Geheftet RM. 5.60; in Leinen RM. 7.40. 
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problematic, there is a new volume aggregated to Herder’s 
Bibelkommentar which demands recognition.4 It deals with the 
Captivity Epistles; with Galatians and Thessalonians I and II; 
and with the Pastoral Epistles. It reproduces all the virtues 
characteristic of this series; needless then to recount them again 
in BLACKFRIARS. The Epistles dealt with may be brief, yet they 
comprise some of the most important doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment: Ephesians and Colossians, doctrine which—as the com- 
mentator remarks (we are sitting again at the feet of Dr. Ketter) — 
is desperately needed at this moment of history to secure and 
strengthen Christian faith. (Even outside Germany.) Colossians, 
our most triumphant manifesto of the Mediatorial réle of Christ, 
in whom the Fulness of the Godhead is embodied; Ephesians, 
St. Paul’s most finished (most contemplative, Johannine!) ex- 
pression of the mystery of the Church, in which the fulness of 
Christ is mystically embodied . . . One comes across this 
pleasant fantasy of Adolf Deissmann: ‘‘Whenever I open the 
Epistle to the Colossians, it is like opening a chapel door to enter 
and find Johann Sebastian performing at the organ.’’ 

But the book one would crown—given the license—as a book- 
of-the-month comes, not from Germany, but from Australia via 
the U.S.A. It is hard to make very much of the Psalter as it is 
rendered in our present ‘‘Douay’’ version, mangled edition that 
it is of an archaic translation of a corrupt text of a reconditioned 
Latin translation of a deficient Greek translation of a Hebrew 
original. Yet until the Westminster Version shall have supplied 
the need, we are without any other approved English text. Or 
rather, such was the state of affairs until the recent arrival from 
the other side of the world of Fr. George O’Neill’s (S.J.) The 
Psalms and the Canticles of the Divine Office,5 which provides 
an excellently rendered eclectic text of the Psalter, fashioned 
according to the findings of some of our best Catholic scholars. 
And in addition, a critical translation of the whole group of the 
Canticles that are in use in the liturgy. The author has also 
supplied a general introduction to the Psalter, and brief particular 
introductions and footnotes throughout the work; all of which is 
very useful, although it may be thought that a conservatism 
sometimes shows itself here which is more partisan than Catholic 
in spirit. 

RicHaRD KeEHoE, O.P. 





4 Die Heilige Schrift fiir das Leben erklirt. Band XV. Die Kleinen 
Paulusbriefe, von Dr. Peter und Dr. Heinrich Molitor. (Herder RM. 
8.40, 11.20, 13.40.) 


5 Geo. E. J. Coldwell Ltd., for Bruce Publishing Co.; 12s. 6d. 
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Gop’s Goop CHEER. By Fr. Vincent McNabb, O.P. (Burns, 
Oates; 3s, 6d.) 

We are here presented with a lifetime’s gleanings of one who 
has also reaped a copious harvest in the same field. It is a 
valuable collection of thoughts, often expressed in a sentence, 
seldom in more than a paragraph, clearly inspired as much by 
the venerable author’s devotion to the Blessed Sacrament as by 
his more than ordinarily deep understanding of the doctrine 
itself. It is perhaps inevitable that in such a volume by this 
particular writer the pithy epigram and thoughtful paradox 
should occasionally trip up or jolt the reader, and not always 
find favour (or understanding, maybe). For example: ‘‘Jesus 
is really, not mystically, present. Jesus is mystically, not really, 
slain.’’ Or again: ‘‘It is the Mystery of God’s Love towards us. 
God is the first idolater.’’ Yet it would be entirely misleading 
to give the impression that these are typical of the whole volume. 
On the contrary there is abundance of attractive food for both 
mind and heart which will do much to help all those who partake 
thereof to relish and appreciate the more that supreme gift of 
Divine Food, here so aptly called ‘‘God’s Good Cheer.”’ 

o. P. 


THE ABSENT-MINDED REVOLUTION. By J. L. Benvenisti 
(Sands; 3s. 6d.) 

“T do not think Communism will ever come to England for 
the simple season that it is already there. It is there at so high 
a degree of potentiality, that its presence may for practical pur- 
poses be accounted as actual. Those who are surprised at such 
a statement are men who judge by outward forms and do not 
look to the soul of the thing.’’ (p. 1.) This theme, familiar 
enough to BLACKFRIARS’ readers, is relentlessly expounded in 
less familar detail and from less familiar angles in Mr. 
Benvenisti’s new book, to which he brings all his gifts for expos- 
ing the naked insanity of This England. The reader can only 
be left wondering whether the conscious and purposeful 
Communism of Moscow can be quite so bedlamite a monstrosity 
as that directed by the absent-minded cerebrum of London, The 
author thinks a Distributist counter-revolution (by which he means 
simply the wide distribution of capital wealth) unlikely but not 
impossible, and he detects trends in that direction which may 
yet save us, even without catastrophic events, from the abyss. 
On the political side, Mr. Benvenisti seems to find some glim- 
merings of hope in Fascist dictatorship. That a major opera- 
tion—perhaps a dictatorial one—will be unavoidable seems 
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tenable; but, notwithstanding the Fascist neo-Distributists, will 
it be Fascist in any sense in which the term could be used to-day? 
The point is perhaps one of language only and is not 
here developed, and no bogey of Fascism should distract from 
the main contentions of the book. It is a book to read, to have, 
and to leave lying around for others to read. V. W. 


MAN AND ETERNITY. Cambridge Summer School Lectures for 
1936. (Burns, Oates; 7s. 6d.) 

The reactions, possible and actual, of our Anglican, Methodist, 
and undenominational friends have concerned us largely in 
reading each paper. Observation shows a more searching interest 
in the problems discussed among these than among many 
Catholics—partly because Catholic are habituated to the tradi- 
tional solutions, partly because they are not seldom prone to 
ignore the tremendous questions raised by these solutions them- 
selves. Hence we were sorry that Fr. Lattey did not give us 
more on the inspiring concept of prophetic ‘‘telescopic’’ vision 
hinted at on p. 23. This rich notion does so much to dispel the 
critical fog clinging to eschatology and Jewish Messianism in 
general. Again the paper on hell is a responsibility in a book 
which an unusual variety of enquirers must inevitably pick up 
and read with curiosity and, indeed, considerable anxiety. It 
constitutes the real turning point for quite a number of readers. 
For this reason careless and unsympathetic construction is 
inexcusable. And we feel that this particular paper does fail in 
precisely these two aspects. It is carelessly constructed—for how 
otherwise have we no mention of the basic distinction between 
the poena damni and poena sensus till p. 247 after the main 
theological section is closed? And it is unsympathetic—for a 
distinction between sentimentality and sensibility may seem 
rather subtle to some, while it remains terribly real for others. 
But the symposium as a whole is a very pleasant one. 

N. D. 


PRIESTERWUENSCHE—LAIENWUENSCHE. By Bishop Franz von 
Streng and Dr. Paul Wilh. Widmer. (Raber & Cie, 
Lucerne; 1.50 francs.) 

KATHOLISCHE ZELLENARBEIT. By Dr. Paul Wilh. Widmer 
(Raber & Cie; n.p.) 

Here are two attractive booklets, fruits of the experiences and 
heartsearchings of Catholic Action in Switzerland. Beautifully 
printed on good paper, they take the eye and predispose the 
reader to indulgent perusal of the contents. The contents are 
good. Dr. Widmer is evidently a man who unites wide know- 
ledge with apostolic zeal and practical sense. The result is that 
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his Layman’s wishes for Priests utter home-truths for the Clergy 
in a wise, tactful and delicate way. The emphasis he lays on the 
need for more personal contact between Priest and People is a 
criticism which, clearly, does not apply to this country. On the 
other hand, when Dr. Widmer turns to Catholic Action, his 
remarks on the need for greater confidence in lay initiative and 
leadership will no doubt find an echo in other countries besides 
his own. 

His exposition of an organization of Catholic ‘‘cells’’ for the 
more efficient development of Catholic Action contains valuable 
elements. As we read what he puts forward on this subject, on 
the need for small groups and personal contacts with those whose 
interest in the Church has slackened or disappeared, we could 
not help wishing that some zealous apostles of the Legion of Mary 
might visit Switzerland and demonstrate that the Legion itself 
would provide Dr. Widmer and Catholic Action in that region 
with precisely the organization they desire. 

C.R. 


Jacques Maritain. By Gerald B. Phelan, (Sheed & Ward; 
2s. 6d.) 

A tribute, from the Director of the Medieval Institute of 
Toronto, which takes the form of an introduction to the man 
and his work. The essay is an expansion of a lecture given in 
New York City last year; one could wish that it had been 
expanded further, so as to give a fuller idea of the width of 
scope, the actuality and the synthetic character of Thomism as 
a force in the world of to-day. G. V. 


St. ELIZABETH OF PoRTUGAL. By Vincent McNabb, O.P. 
(Sheed & Ward; 2s. 6d.) 

A life of the Queen whose constant heroic work for peace 
entitles her to be called Patroness of Peace. The book was 
written during the last war; the fighting ceased before it was 
published; now that the world is again ‘‘so over-shadowed by 
the dread and preparations of war,’’ it has seemed to the author 
‘almost a necessity to let this Patroness of Peace again ride on 
her little mule between the armies in a last effort to keep brethren 
from mutual slaughter.’’ G. V. 


THOUGHTS AND THINGS. By Graham Carey. (John Stevens, 
Newport, Rhode Island.) 

Perhaps readers of BLACKFRIARS will remember Mr. Carey’s 
former pamphlet, reviewed in the May issue of this year. In 
these two lectures he continues to preach his gospel of common- 
sense and simplicity in the matter of art theory, but it is to be 
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regretted that he repeats the same errors with rather more 
emphasis. There is one fundamental distinction to be grasped: 
cutting, the purpose of the knife in use, is mot the final cause of 
the man who made the knife, to use an extreme example, because 
it probably is uppermost in his mind. But the distinction should 
be luminously clear, applied to the fine arts. The failure to make 
that distinction runs through the whole of the argument. In 
general terms it is: The nature of art as such, and the place of art 
in life. M. B. 


THE FAITHFUL WIFE. By Sigrid Undset. (Cassell; 7s. 6d.) 

Give him up—she could not! It gave her a stab in the heart, 
making her feel as though she sank with the whole bed under her. 
She was going to be entirely alone. She who had always been 
cheerful, if only the one with whom she lived was at home. Was 
she to lie alone every night of her life in a cold widow’s bed— 
wake up feeling cheap and foolish after dreams which something 
impotent and clumsy within her had patched together from 
chance thoughts and fancies? 

The faithful wife’s emotions were strong and true; it was her 
determination to be reasonable and masculine that kept her from 
the husband she needed. His was the weakness at the beginning, 
yet it was his more sensitive and penetrating truthfulness that 
brought them together again. However it may turn out, she can 
feel, at any rate it will be better than anything else. 

The story repeats the manner and distinction of Ida Elizabeth, 
also the quality of Mr. A. G. Chater as a translator. There is the 
same deep strength and steady frankness, though rarely is sorrow 
wistful or pity tender; the same sense of the weeks and months 
between days, tedious sometimes in the dialogue, but never in its 
feeling for the weather, the seasons, rooms at different times of 
the day, the duration as well as the gestures of personality. 

T 


CuILD Royat. By D. K. Broster. (Heinemann; 7s. 6d.) 

A disarming and artless simplicity about this book makes it 
unreasonable to expect subtle characterization or extreme crisp- 
ness of dialogue. It unfolds a little wistfully, a little uncer- 
tainly, a story of long ago in the manner of the day before 
yesterday. Why should one be superior about the story—so little 
removed from fairy-tale? The hero is brave and patient, his 
sweetheart loyal and beautiful, the villain a youth base-born and 
infinitely treacherous, and the fortunes of all three, intricately 
linked, revolve round the little Queen of Scots. This is where 
the charm lies: one is shown a succession of pictures brightly 
coloured and formal in their stiff designs, whose centre is every 
time a child surrounded by children. The effect is appealing, 
unusual, remote. M. A. B. 
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I REMEMBER MayNooTH. By Don Boyne. (Longmans; 5/-.) 
Writing with that elfish whimsicality peculiar to the Celt, the 
author presents us with a charming little volume of essays. Five 
in number; they are his memories of Maynooth, the largest 
seminary in the world. Records grave and gay should appeal to 
all; especially to ipst alumni Maitris scattered all over the globe, 
Perhaps there is something of the smoke-screen about ‘‘Don 
Boyne.’’ Could it derive from Dunboyne? G. A. 
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